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INTRODUCTION 


V? few people know that there are long-standing traditions of sexual 
mysticism in the West. During the last quarter of the twentieth 
century, many in the West became aware of Hindu and Buddhist forms of 
Tantra, but as Hugh Urban and other scholars in that field have shown, 
tantric traditions were often distorted in the process of transmission or 
transference to the modern West, where they frequently became 
commodified and trivialized. This never happened to esoteric Western 
traditions of sexual mysticism, primarily because they were entirely 
unknown. This is the first book to outline the existence of such traditions, 
and in what follows, I will describe for the first time in print the hidden 
history and nature of Western sexual mysticism. 


Of course, we should begin by explaining what we mean by sexual 
mysticism in the first place. After all, the very term mysticism is ambiguous, 
for some even synonymous with woolly-headed. The word mystic derives 
from the Greek word mustein, meaning “silent” or “closed lips,” and it has 
the same origin as the word mystery. The words mysticism and mystery are 
associated with the ancient Greek Mystery (revelatory and initiatory) 
traditions of antiquity, which, as we shall see, certainly had sexual 
dimensions. As far back as we can trace, the word mysticism refers to 
religious traditions that point us toward inexpressible transcendence of the 
apparent division between subject and object, or self and other, and toward 
realization of the divine. 


When we look back into Greek and Roman antiquity, we see that the 
Mystery traditions almost always had sexual dimensions, and there is good 
reason for this. The Mystery traditions, be they Bacchic, Dionysiac, 
Eleusinian, or Orphic, were closely bound up with the cosmic cycles, and in 
particular with the cycles of agricultural and human fertility. In fact, the 


earlier forms of the Mystery traditions, including during the Hellenistic 
period, were in the domain of women. Only later were men allowed to be 
priests in many of the traditions, and the orgia (orgiastic celebrations) took 
place under the auspices of women. What we are looking at in these ancient 
traditions bears little relation to the common stereotype of femininity as 
demure, coquettish, or passive. The women described in some of the 
ancient Mystery traditions seem to our eyes (as to those of their 
contemporaries) frenzied, wild, and dangerous, but this authentic wildness 
expresses a dimension of nature itself that we moderns often fail to 
recognize. 


We will discuss the Greco-Roman Mysteries in much more detail soon, 
but it is worthwhile here to at least note the profound connection between 
nature and the Mystery traditions during the entire period of antiquity and 
late antiquity. The Dionysiac rites and the Bacchanalia took place outdoors, 
and often at night; and although the rites were associated with the fertility 
of nature, that was not their only dimension. The Mysteries entailed direct 
contact with the transcendent forces of the cosmos, which, although they 
are expressed in the natural world, have their origins in pagan divinity. 
There is a fierceness in the Mystery traditions, and a dissolution of 
civilization, that is very important in understanding both their power and 
their dangers. 


When we turn to the advent of Christianity within the declining pagan 
world, we see something quite different and, in many respects, new. There 
really is a changing of the age represented by the shift from the ancient 
Mysteries to the mysteries of Christianity. There were Stoic and other 
ascetic or semiascetic traditions within Greco-Roman antiquity, but there is 
a very real and profound shift that took place from the orgiastic traditions of 
antiquity to the extreme asceticism of Christianity, as emblematized in the 
desert fathers. Consider on the one hand the bacchanals (those participating 
in Bacchanalia) of antiquity, and on the other Origen’s self-castration. It 
would seem that we are observing a shift from one extreme to the other. 
Admittedly, there were Mystery traditions that involved emasculation, too, 
but those underscored the primacy of the feminine powers, whereas Origen 


represents those who are “eunuchs for the sake of heaven.”= In this, as in 


many other aspects, even the apparent similarities between the two broad 
traditions turn out to be differences. 


And yet there is a notable kind of continuity in one respect. Although it 
is almost never discussed except in the works of specialists, early 
Christianity also entailed a sexual dimension. As we shall see, one should 
not simply dichotomize between, on the one hand, the orgiastic traditions of 
Greco-Roman antiquity, and Christian asceticism on the other. Christianity, 
after all, was not a single movement or sect, but a whole series of 
phenomena that emerged in the midst of late antiquity and that included a 
gamut of possibilities, all the way from asceticism to license. And even 
within what later became known as orthodox Christianity, there was a 
mysterious tradition of subintroductae, in which men and women lived and 
slept together, but without male ejaculation. Thus there was a Christian 
tradition from very early on—it is mentioned by Paul himself—of sexual 
mysticism: that is, of drawing on sexual tension and power, but harnessing 
it to achieve spiritual transcendence. 


There is, of course, much more also to discuss in the Christian traditions 
of late antiquity. One cannot consider Christianity as a single entity, but 
rather as a congeries of very different currents of thought and practice, 
which we see exemplified both in the Apocrypha and in the various Gnostic 
traditions and compendia. In fact, a fairly reasonable case could be made 
that “pagan” orgiastic traditions did not disappear, but were subsumed into 
various forms of Christianity, sometimes called gnostic. But even here, 
there was a real distinction from the earlier cosmological traditions of 
antiquity. Christianity added gnosis, a metaphysical or transcendent 
dimension, which changed everything. In a very profound sense, 
Christianity was “not of this world,” and we see this not only in the New 
Testament, but also in what remains of the various Gnostic writings. 


What we see in the Nag Hammadi library, and in the other fragments of 
actual Gnostic writings, is the sense that the material world is a realm of 
suffering and ignorance. This is a profound revision of the earlier, pagan 
celebration of nature, and it reflects a Gnostic and, more broadly, a 
Christian sense that Christ represented something new and irrevocable: the 
appearance in this troubled human world of divine grace and transcendence 
beyond it. Whether Docetic or not, the Gnostic Christ represents a new and 


resplendent divine revelation. Whereas in the pagan world, transcendence 
was to be found in nature, in the new Gnostic world, transcendence was 
separate from and beyond nature. 


The Christian revelation focused, much more than its pagan 
predecessors, on the human sphere. That Christ appeared in human form is 
central for Christianity. But also central for Christianity is the beyond, the 
transcendent, the millennial, and the heavenly. These two tendencies did 
offer the possibility for incorporating sexual dimensions into the Christian 
path, and that is what we see during the early Christian period, both in 
Gnosticism and in what came to be called orthodox Christianity. Many 
priests and bishops lived with women, and it seemed possible, early on at 
least, that Christianity might represent not only an ascetic rejection of pagan 
excesses, but also entirely new roles for men and women, drawing on, 
incorporating, and transcending sexuality in order to restore humanity to 
paradisal wholeness. 


However, this new model was not to last. Within several hundred years, 
a historicist and ascetic form of Christianity—represented in figures like 
Augustine of Hippo—became dominant, and other kinds of Christianity 
either disappeared or went underground. During the first few centuries after 
Christ, Gnostic Christianity offered a pluralist model not dissimilar from 
what we see in Buddhism. Indeed, there is significant evidence of cross- 
pollination between Buddhism and Gnosticism, as between Greek and 
Asian civilizations. One sees this clearly in the development of Buddhist 
art, which reveals strong Greek influence, and there are real parallels 
between Buddhism and some Gnostic writings and figures. Gnosticism 
represents what Christianity could have become, had it taken a path closer 
to that of Buddhism. 


But from its inception, unlike Christianity, Buddhism emphasized 
practice and spiritual awakening through individual effort. Shakyamuni 
Buddha undertook particular practices, especially meditation, and achieved 
enlightenment as a result. By contrast, Christianity—even in its Gnostic 
strains—tended to emphasize divine grace and revelation from without, 
through Christ. What’s more, as the historicist and “orthodox” tendency 
within Christianity became more dominant, especially in the Latin West, the 
emphasis on individual spiritual practices diminished. Only certain 


practices were accepted, and those tended to be outwardly focused on 
prayer to God conceived as an external, divine being. Thus, whereas 
Buddhism developed into a pluralistic model that included a vast array of 
accepted inner practices and traditions, Western Christianity tended toward 
a single historicist perspective. By the thirteenth century, it even had 
developed the formal institution of the Inquisition to enforce that single 
Latin perspective, at one point even condemning Christianity’s greatest 
mystic, Meister Eckhart. 


With all of this said, however, one has to recognize that Christianity was 
never a monolithic tradition. What I have been sketching are only 
tendencies. Nor was it the case that pagan traditions totally vanished, as if 
someone flicked a switch. History does not work that way. Rather, pagan 
traditions fed into the currents of Christianity in northern and southern 
Europe, as in Russia and England, often in subterranean ways. What is 
more, the various currents of Christianity—including Gnostic streams—did 
not vanish entirely, but also went underground or were transmitted through 
Judaism, Islam, or other traditions, only to reenter Christianity later on. And 
above all, Western Christianity included a whole series of recurrent 
“heretical” religious traditions that kept reappearing. But the most 
important of these recurrences was during the modern era. 


It is not so much a matter of tracing one continuous hidden lineage in the 
West as it is of discovering where a given tradition emerged into visibility, 
and when it more or less vanished. Whereas Asian and Islamic religious 
traditions are largely continuous—one can trace lines of teachers and 
students back for generation upon generation—Western esoteric traditions 


demonstrate what I term an “ahistorical continuity.”2 By this I mean that 
one can find both direct and indirect lines of historical influence and even 
of transmission, not least because adherents will cite their own predecessors 
and thus place themselves in a particular lineage. Yet these lines of 
continuity—one could call them initiatory lines—are not necessarily 
historical. A century might pass, but then one finds a student of Jacob 
Bohme’s, then a school, then a lacuna, then another figure, and so forth. 


As I discussed in my book Restoring Paradise, Western esoteric 
traditions are transmitted mostly via books or manuscripts—that is, via the 


written word and image. This means that a given spiritual possibility or 
even initiatory line may be dormant within a particular work for centuries, 
even millennia, only to reappear in a new era when the conditions are ripe 
for its restoration and reawakening. Hence, while it is true that Gnosticism 
“died out” in late antiquity, it is also true that Gnosticism as a range of 
spiritual possibilities within Christianity remained latent until being 
periodically rediscovered in one form or another, whether by medieval 
“heretics” or by modern seekers. Despite (or perhaps because of) the 
historicist emphasis of “orthodox” Western Christianity, and its long- 
standing ambivalence or hostility toward mysticism, Western traditions do 
not depend on historical transmission from master to disciple so much as on 
an ahistorical continuity that depends on recognizing and reawakening what 
is carried implicitly in the esoteric written and oral traditions that began 
with and are exemplified in the parables of Jesus. Parables are, after all, the 
koan tradition of Christianity. 


Thus it should not be a surprise that in the early modern period, a whole 
new set of Christian traditions emerged in the wake of that great spiritual 
genius, Jacob Böhme (1575-1624). Through the eighteenth and into the 
nineteenth centuries, we see the emergence of esoteric religious traditions 
(broadly called theosophic and pansophic), which restored to Christianity 
an emphasis on inner spiritual awakening, and which furthermore 
emphasized a cosmology that, in total contrast to scientific rationalism, was 
based on the recognition of hidden spiritual qualities and meaning in all of 
nature. With the advent of Christian theosophy—even as the West more 
generally was tending toward scientific reductionism on the one hand, and 
toward fideist reductionism on the other—we see the unexpected 
resurgence of an esoteric Christian tradition that magisterially restores both 
metaphysics and cosmology. Suddenly there is a new kind of Christian 
gnosis for the modern era. 


Early Christian theosophy does not include any clear sexual mysticism— 
though one does find hints of it in the work of John Pordage (1608-81)— 
but even as the Industrial Revolution developed during the nineteenth 
century, one also sees the emergence in esoteric circles (influenced by 
Christian theosophy) of sexual mysticisms both in England and in the 
United States. The nineteenth century is the period when sexual mysticism 


reemerges into broader consciousness in the West, as we see not only in 
figures like the poet and artist William Blake, but also in American utopian 
communities like Oneida, under the direction of John Humphrey Noyes 
(1811-86), and Fountain Grove, under the direction of Thomas Lake Harris 
(1823-1906). Another important figure during what we may call the 
American renaissance of sexual mysticism is Alice Bunker Stockham 
(1833-1912). Suddenly, as if out of nowhere, one finds numerous 
practitioners and advocates of sexual mysticism in the West. 


At this point, it becomes necessary to distinguish between sexual 
mysticism and sexual magic. For during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, one also sees various currents of sexual magic emerge, most 
having their inception with Paschal Beverly Randolph (1825-75). Randolph 
himself had traveled across the Atlantic, and the currents of sexual magical 
traditions moved from Europe and England to North America and back 


again.2 There is much yet to be written about sexual magical traditions of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But here we distinguish fairly 
rigorously between sexual mysticism and sexual magic, because whereas 
sexual magical practices are focused on particular worldly gains or, to put it 
another way, the acquisition of power to achieve particular ends, sexual 
mysticism is strictly gnostic in the sense that its adherents aim not for 
power but for inner or spiritual union and realization. While there may be 
magical dimensions to a mystical practice, or mystical dimensions to a 
magical one, by and large one can distinguish one from the other without 
too much trouble. 


Of course, the twentieth century was marked by a new syncretism, and 
by the end of the century it was no longer possible to strictly divide Western 
and Eastern traditions or currents because each had taken on some 
properties of the other. Asian traditions, including tantric traditions both 
Hindu and Buddhist, had Western adherents and were also subject to New 
Age commodification, while at the same time Western currents had also 
made their way around the globe via printed works and electronic 
communication. By the early twenty-first century, one could find hybrid 
forms of virtually every tradition imaginable, but hybridization is visible 
especially when Westerners draw from Asian tantric traditions. This 
syncrasis (from the Greek krasis, or “mixing”) is a long-standing 


characteristic of Western esotericism, and is integral to the secret history of 
Western sexual mysticism, especially in the modern era. 


But the West also does have currents of erotic mysticism that can be 
traced back into antiquity, and that are inherently Western even if they too 
have syncrasic elements. One reason these currents have been 
comparatively little studied is that what became “orthodox” Latin 
Christianity has always had a very disapproving attitude toward sexuality, 
except for procreation. We see this emphasis reflected even in the fact that 
Roman Catholic priests cannot marry, whereas in the more mystically 
inclined Eastern Orthodoxy, priests can be married. Still, and despite the 
asceticism that characterizes Latin Christianity as a whole, one certainly can 
see long-standing currents of erotic mysticism that can be traced through 
the large body of hymns, songs, and poems that celebrate eros for Christ 
united with the mystical body of the Church, and that appear from late 
antiquity to the medieval and even into the modern period. Of course, there 
is nothing particularly controversial or secret about hymns or prose that 
celebrate the sublimation of sexual eros and its channeling into religious 
expression. 


What is controversial, however, is the subject of this book: sexual or 
erotic mysticism as a spiritual path within Western Christianity. Such an 
erotic mysticism clearly was present again in the United States in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and it was hardly without its detractors. 
To understand it, we must begin by examining the sexual dimensions of the 
Greco-Roman Mystery traditions, some of which were then incorporated 
into Christianity. We must at least consider the role that Kabbalah played in 
transmitting erotic mysticism, and we must also look into medieval and 
early modern traditions. But our particular focus will be the predecessors to 
and the emergence, or reemergence, of erotic mysticism in nineteenth-and 
twentieth-century America. For there is no doubt that the modern era made 
possible the affirmation of erotic mysticism in new ways, especially in 
North America. 


Broadly speaking, there are two contrasting ways of seeing the advent of 
modern secular society. One is to see it as a period of decline from 
traditional religion, in the manner of René Guénon, for whom modernity 
represents an inexorable descent toward the catastrophic end of the Kali 


Yuga (the last of four primary time-cycles, according to Hindu scriptures). 
Another is to see modernity as continual progress, and, in the manner of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, as an inexorable movement upward toward 
apotheosis, whether it be as “omega point” or as the divinization of 
humanity. But there is a third way, which is this: even if modernity 
represents a decline in some respects—destruction of the natural world, loss 
of privacy, ever more spectacular weaponry, the dissolution of traditional 
cultures—it also comes with certain compensatory blessings. The 
dissolution of rigid cultural norms brings with it on the one hand social 
disarray, but on the other hand new spiritual possibilities. Suddenly, for 
example, the most esoteric of Tibetan Buddhist teachings are made 
accessible around the world; ancient and previously secret traditions from 
many cultures are taught more or less openly. 


This unprecedented secular environment, and the dissolution of previous 
cultural norms, makes possible new ways of seeing and understanding 
sexuality or eros in relation to the religious impulses of humanity. 
Christianity opens up into an array of possibilities; a pluralistic world exists 
once again, just as it did in late antiquity before the vanquishing of the 
Gnostics. It is true that there are traditionally warnings about the dangers of 
sexual mysticism; indeed, this is arguably why erotic practices were 
condemned by some of the early Church fathers and saints, especially as the 
Church became institutionalized and, at the same time, increasingly ascetic. 
But one also has to wonder whether it is really a matter of only one or the 
other—whether it might also be possible to find a balance between the 
poles of license and ascesis, and whether the traditions of erotic mysticism 
may have important things to offer us today. 


In any case, it is important at least to know about and to understand the 
range of possibilities for erotic mysticism that has always existed within the 
Western traditions more broadly. By understanding the hidden erotic 
traditions within the West, even if we do not pursue them, we have a richer, 
more profound range of perspectives to draw from; history becomes more 
multidimensional. But it is also possible that, as we uncover these secret 
erotic traditions of the West, they will in turn feed into new movements and 
generate new ways of understanding. Each era draws on the past in its own 
way, and perhaps it is time for us—at least those who are interested and 


who feel some calling to the task—to reconsider the erotic mysticism of the 
West. 


To do so, we must begin in ancient Greece. 


1 
THE ANCIENT SEXUAL MYSTERIES 


I o understand much about the Mysteries of antiquity requires a certain 
degree of sympathetic imagination, for the truth is, this region of 
knowledge is mostly lost to us. An investigator into the Mysteries of 
antiquity must sift through numerous rare, obscure, and ancient works, 
looking for clues. The task is made more difficult because initiates into the 
Mysteries did not, for the most part, reveal what they were about. 
Furthermore, we come to the alien yet familiar world of antiquity through 
the prism of Christian polemics that were filled with invective against the 
“heathen” Mystery traditions and especially against the sexual aspects of 
the Mystery traditions. Still, it remains absolutely clear that to understand 
something of the Mysteries, we must come to understand more about their 
sexual dimensions. 


The Mysteries represent a world at once strange to us and yet oddly 
familiar—alien because we no longer naturally see the world as profoundly 
interconnected with the gods, yet oddly familiar because many of those 
ancient deities are still present within Western culture, woven into the 
names of the week, into our literature, and even into our popular culture. 
Names like Bacchus, Demeter, Dionysus, Isis, Mithras, and Orpheus—they 
resonate vaguely for most of us, but we don’t really know what those names 
represented for their ancient adherents. And this is the problem. We can 
reconstruct to some extent, from a variety of sources, various kinds of 
Mystery symbols, myths, even festivals or pageants as well as some rituals. 
But what did these mean in a practitioner’s experience? We possess 
fragments of a lost world, and only clues to the Mysteries. 


Still, no one can deny that sexuality played a central, even defining role 
in the ancient Mystery traditions. Indeed, it is this aspect of the Mysteries— 
especially given the stern conventional Christian embrace of a largely 
ascetic ideal—that is prominent in most people’s minds. It could hardly be 
otherwise, given that the Mystery traditions were often associated with 
nocturnal revels called orgia, and were represented frequently with the 
symbolism of the erect phallus and, at least on occasion, with the 
symbolism of the pudenda. The words Dionysiac and Bacchic have come to 
signify revelry and abandonment of social conventions, a celebration of life 
through enjoyment of food, drink, and sexual experiences. 


Yet when we look closer, we also see an ascetic, even severely ascetic, 
dimension to the Mysteries as well. While it is true that the early Christian 
father Origen went so far as to castrate himself, and some others followed 
suit after him, such a body-denying ethos is not limited to early Christianity, 
for it is found also among some devotees of the Mater Magna, or Great 
Mother. For instance, Walter Burkert writes, “the sanctuaries had their own 
special clergy. The charismatic nucleus consisted of the galli, castrated by 


the order of their goddess ‘in order to spread awe among men.’”4 The 
Magna Mater was also a cult (among many) adopted (and adapted) by the 
Romans around 200 BC, and its tradition of eunuch priests goes back 
probably to the Bronze Age. Though Origen’s act is not usually seen in this 
particular historical context, perhaps it should be. 


If the Mysteries are associated with extremes, on the one hand license if 
not licentiousness, and on the other asceticism (to the point of self- 
mutilation), so too modern interpretations of the Mysteries have run the 
gamut from a kind of literalist naturalism on the one hand, to Platonic 
transcendence on the other. Quite common is the modern materialist view 
that the Mysteries were merely a celebration of the abundance of nature, or 
of life’s generative power, or something along those lines. But when one 
looks at what accounts and fragments we have from the Mystery traditions, 
interpreters going much further back than the eighteenth-century English 
translator Thomas Taylor—indeed, all the way back to Plato—have asserted 
that the Mysteries were using disparate and sometimes startling symbols not 
merely to celebrate the earth’s abundance, but as a means of awakening 
higher consciousness in initiates. 


So which is it? Immanence or otherworldly? Life affirming or life 
denying? To posit these kinds of interpretive extremes is, in my view, to 
misunderstand the Mystery traditions from the outset, and thus also the 
various attitudes toward sexuality and sexual symbolism that we find within 
them. It is, after all, entirely possible that the matter is a bit more 
complicated than simplistic interpretations would allow. Perhaps, in fact, 
the Mysteries served multiple purposes within the cultures of antiquity, so 
that they served to propitiate and strengthen the generative powers within 
nature, to join people socially through ritual activities, and also to provide 
revelatory, supranatural, or divine guidance as well as initiatory salvation. 


What Were the Mysteries? 


One of the major problems of interpretation is that much of what we know 
about the Mysteries is filtered through the harshest of critics. Thus, we have 
quite a bit from Clement of Alexandria, one of the early church fathers, but 
he quotes almost exclusively in order to scorn or to critique. Then we have 
fragments of various poems and documents, as well as various accounts, 
some of one line of the Mysteries, others of another. Still, we can certainly 
draw together a good sense of at least some of the major Mystery traditions, 
and in so doing, will be better able to understand the role that sexuality 
played within them. 


As a church father, Clement of Alexandria, in his Exhortation to the 
Heathen, took it upon himself to dissuade the adherents of the various 
Mystery traditions from their age-old traditions, and he did so by outlining 
with considerable detail what those Mysteries were. He recounts or alludes 
to the primary myths, refers to the various symbols of the Mystery 
traditions, and even quotes specific poetic fragments, all with a clear agenda 
of discrediting them. Yet while Clement’s aim is to discredit the Mysteries 
by disclosing them, in fact he also offers much information on their details. 


But it is better to begin with the only full sympathetic account we have 
of the Mystery tradition of Isis, told by the Roman novelist Apuleius in his 
extraordinary work The Golden Ass, or Metamorphoses. The Golden Ass is 
the riotous, delightful tale of a young Roman, Lucius, who visits an 


unfamiliar town and has a sexual dalliance with a household’s beautiful 
maidservant, Fotis. But when he sees the maidservant’s witch-mistress turn 
herself into a bird with a magical ointment, Lucius decides to try it out, and 
he finds himself turned into an ass. Before he can find the antidote, a rose, 
he is captured by thieves—and so begins his picaresque adventures. 
Eventually, despondent and still an ass, he gives up and cries out for help to 
Isis, who reveals herself to him and offers him the way out of his 
predicament. 


Two primary themes are woven into The Golden Ass that we must note 
here. First is the implicit critique of Christianity, almost the mirror opposite 
of Clement of Alexandria’s antipaganism. This critique of Christianity is a 
matter of interpretation, but at many points the narrator refers to keeping the 
reader from suffering on a “cross of anxiety,” and implies that Christianity 
is devoid of the joy to be found in the much older Mystery traditions of Isis 
and Osiris. Throughout the book, Lucius as ass-narrator alludes to suffering 
as if on a cross and to the indignity of dying on a cross, and of course the 
entire theme of the ass in the book may derive in part from Judaism and 
from Christianity (one might recall that Jesus rode into Jerusalem on an 
ass). Furthermore, there is an odious baker’s wife character who is said to 
foolishly believe in a single god. All of these kinds of references, taken 
together, develop a theme of anti-Christianity that corresponds quite 
reasonably to the period of late-second-century Rome, when certainly 


Christianity had become fairly widely known.2 Thus one could argue that 
Apuleius’s novel represents a kind of rejoinder to Christian attacks on the 
“lewd” Mystery traditions. 


But the second theme, of sexuality, is much more important for us. The 
novel is not an uncritical celebration of sexuality, even though it begins 
with Lucius’s sexual adventures with the lithe young Fotis, whose beauty 
makes Lucius (in particular, a certain part of him) stand in admiration. The 
book begins not only with a celebration of Fotis and of sexuality, but also 
with Fotis as the one who gives Lucius the wrong witch’s potion and thus 
turns him not into a bird, as he wished, but into an ass. Lucius had only 
recently been singing the praises of a woman’s hair as her most beautiful 
asset, and now he found himself covered with bristly hair and braying! 
Despite the innocent celebration of sexual experience at the book’s 


inception, here is an underlying implication about sexuality that could 
hardly be missed. If we were to miss it, we would be reminded when, by the 
tenth book, Lucius the ass is to be “wedded” in a stadium to a seductive 
murderess before a great crowd—his lowest point, and the moment he 
chooses to run away and hide by the ocean’s shore. 


There, in book 11, Lucius is granted a transcendent vision of the goddess 
Isis, who is also Venus or Aphrodite and is associated with the full moon 
and the ocean. She reveals herself as “Mother of the Gods,” as Minerva and 
Diana among the Cretans, as Proserpine (Persephone) among the Sicilians, 
as Ceres (Demeter) to the Eleusinians, and, above all, as Queen Isis to the 
Egyptians, this being her true name. Isis tells Lucius that the following day, 
there will be a priestly pageant, and he is to eat some of the roses attached 
to a sistrum (an ancient musical instrument) held by a main priest. This will 


cure Lucius of his asshood, and then “will the sun of your salvation rise.”3 
After death, if Lucius remains chaste and dedicates his life to Isis, he will 
go to the Elysian Fields. 


Naturally, Lucius goes to the great celebration, which includes many 
musicians, pipers, women in white strewing blossoms, “a great band of men 
and women of all classes and ages, who had been initiated into the 
Mysteries of the Goddess, and who were all clad in linen garments of the 
purest white.” These adherents were followed by “the Gods themselves,” 
Anubis and a cow, and a man who carried “a venerable effigy of Supreme 
Deity,” which showed no likeness to any bird or beast, nor even to man, an 
inexpressible symbol of “Deep Silence.” Then came the priest with the 
roses, Lucius ate, and miraculously he was restored to human form. The 
entire parade, celebrating, went on to the ocean, where they set to sail a ship 


laden with offerings to mark the beginning of the navigational year.4 


But Lucius’s tale is not over, for he continues to have dreams of the 
Goddess Isis, who desires that he become a chaste priest. The chief priest, 
however, being of an “unevangelical religion,” puts him off until there is a 
clear sign that Lucius is indeed called to be a priest of Isis. That time finally 
comes, and Lucius is initiated joyously into the cult of the Mother Goddess, 
Isis. Though he cannot reveal what happened in detail, he does explain that 
he was dressed in white embroidered linen after he “approached the 


confines of death,” “trod the threshold of Proserpine,” and “at midnight. . . 
saw the Sun shining in all his glory. [He] approached the gods below, and 
the gods above, and . . . stood beside them.” “Behold,” he concludes, “I 
have told you my experience, and yet what you hear can mean nothing to 


you.”2 Eventually, Lucius is also initiated into the Mysteries of Osiris, his 
head is shaved, and, sponsored by the gods themselves, he is made a 
member of the College of Pastophori in Rome. Thus ends his tale, and thus 
also the only full, sympathetic account of what it was like to be initiated 
into the ancient Mysteries. 


Apuleius’s account of the Mysteries suggests a number of important 
things about them, especially as they existed in pluralistic Roman culture. It 
is true that the account in Metamorphoses is of a particular kind of Mystery 
tradition, one typically Roman in its pluralistic or syncretic tendency to join 
together numerous religious traditions and, in the manner of Hinduism, 
suggest that a god can have many names and even identities. But it is also 
true that it shows an ascetic current that, as we have already noted, was 
certainly there in many of the votive Mystery traditions in which initiates 
vowed their chastity in exchange for divine favors. In this regard, Lucius’s 
devotion to the Mother Goddess is undoubtedly part of a long tradition. In 
the tradition Apuleius was drawing on, sexuality was affirmed as a central 
part of worldly life, but it was set aside once an initiate took on a priestly 
role—and this is exactly what is depicted in the novel. 


Of course, the Mystery tradition that Apuleius describes is quite late in 
the Roman period. There are much earlier traditions for which we do 
possess some indications concerning attitudes toward sexuality. Of 
particular importance are the traditions concerning Bacchus or Dionysus. 
By all accounts, in its earlier forms, the Bacchic Mysteries were conducted 
by women and under the auspices of priestesses, yet at their center was the 
symbol of the phallus. In fact, numerous vases, frescoes, and sculptures 
from antiquity exist that represent the orgiastic celebrations of Dionysus 
Bacchus, in which one sees dancing, wine, and ithyphallic images. Here, as 
in the tale of Apuleius’s much later, one sees pageants replete with Mystery 
symbolism, as well as the additional revelry or orgia at night that 
characterize the Bacchic/Dionysiac current. The Dionysiac Mysteries were 


widespread throughout Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt in the centuries 
prior to the birth of Jesus. 


We have some accounts concerning the Dionysiac traditions under the 
Ptolemaic kings of Egypt, and we know that there were great, royally 
sponsored processions that included a large statue of Dionysus on a cart, 
followed by wild satyrs and bacchants, images of fruit and abundance, 
women with wild hair and sometimes wreathed with vines, another cart 
carrying a large phallus, and still another with the various accoutrements of 
wine production and consumption. Clearly it must have been a sight to 
behold! In Italy, we know that elements of the Dionysiac current sometimes 
were joined syncretically with the Mysteries of Demeter and Kore (or 
Persephone), so that the Dionysiac Mysteries took on also a chthonic 
feminine dimension. But these are the outward aspects of the cult as 


depicted by one or another ancient author.2 The question still remains as to 


what such cults meant for an initiate. 


The Inner Meanings of the Dionysiac Mysteries 


The world of Greek antiquity reveals considerable art and literature that 
features what in later periods would certainly be considered lewd or 
obscene. Especially prominent in this regard is the genre of literature and 
art that we must term priapic. Vases, reliefs, frescoes, statues, amulets, 
poems—all feature the erect phallus, exactly what is also described as being 
at the center of the Bacchic celebrations. What are we to make of the 
omnipresent phallus? What could be the inner meaning of these 
representations and poems that, even today, are mostly overlooked by 
scholars? 


We look back at these prevalent and lewd representations mostly through 
the lens of Christian history, and so it is particularly difficult for us to 
understand what they could have represented. Did they represent sexual 
excitation, lasciviousness, and nothing else, as their critics would suggest? 
If so, then Augustine of Hippo perhaps was right when he echoed the 
criticisms of centuries past by asserting, just as Clement of Alexandria had, 


that “paganism” resulted in the abolition of social mores and the worst 
kinds of sexual and social decadent excesses, even murder. And of course 
such accusations were not limited to Christian authors. The Roman 
historian Livy said that the Bacchic Mysteries consisted of feasting, 


drunkenness, promiscuity, and ritual murder.Z Of course, such accounts do 
fit into a typology of accusations that we also find against Jews and 
Christians, and they also fit into the typology of criticism that vaunts the 
critic as superior and civilized, and the celebrant as barbaric, inferior. 


But there is more than one way to view the widespread lewdness of the 
art, literature, and ritual of Greco-Roman antiquity. First, we must 
recognize that prevalent worldviews in antiquity were in significant ways 
different from our own, and that ribaldry was much more commonplace 
than it is in more contemporary, rationalistic settings. Consider, for 
example, the set of Roman poems collected under the name Carmina 
Priapea, or Songs of Priapus. These poems or epigrams were often fixed to 
ithyphallic statues placed in the gardens or orchards of Roman landowners, 
the idea being that the statues would both encourage fecundity and 
discourage theft. Now the encouraging of fecundity is self-evident, but why 
would such statues be considered to discourage theft? As the epigrams 
make clear, not only does the phallus make a good club to beat thieves, but 
also the epigrams repeatedly threaten sodomy as the penalty for the crime 
of orchard theft—hence the Latin name for such a phallic image: tutela 
diligens pomarii, or “faithful protector of the orchard.” 


Figure 1.1. A Greek Hermes stone 


The gods Hermes and Mercury were often also represented as priapic, 
and in fact there are numerous Hermes stones or steles that consisted of a 
bearded head and an erect phallus on a column and that served as road 
markers. Likewise, the word fascinum in antiquity referred to an 
enchantment or magical amulet—as in the custom of hanging a small 
representation of a phallus from a necklace around a child’s neck as a 
protection from witchcraft. In ancient Rome, there was a custom that a 
bride sit on a statue with an erect phallus representing a divinity called 
Mutinus or Tutenas, an act that was supposed to render her fruitful since she 
had been symbolically deflowered by a god. The point here is simply this: 
these images and their common uses reveal a culture in which explicit 
sexual symbolism was commonplace. 


Lest we jump to the conclusion that Western antiquity is unique in this 
regard, we might recall that India has an analogous tradition—that of Shiva. 
As is by now well known, the god Shiva is often symbolized by a 
representation of the lingam, or erect phallus. In fact, there is an Indian 
scripture called the Linga Purana, in which Shiva says that the phallus is the 
basis or foundation of the whole world, and that whoever desires perfection 


must worship the phallus.2 The path of the lingam, in this tradition, is not 


connected to procreation, but rather is one of pleasure that in turn leads into 
bliss (ananda) and thus, paradoxically, to detachment, that is, to the 
transcendence of worldly life. Is it possible that the ancient traditions of 
Shiva have something to tell us about the Dionysian traditions of the West? 


As we have seen, most modern interpretations of ancient Mystery 
traditions tend toward literalism. In such views, representations of the 
phallus are believed to be associated with generation, procreation, fertility, 
or reproduction. But in fact, when we look at the Bacchic or Dionysiac 
traditions in particular, we find that they are associated primarily (like those 
of Shiva) with pleasure or ecstasy—that is, with feasting, dancing, wine, 
inebriation, wildness, ecstatic music, and sexual license, including orgia. 
There is something else here, a dimension explicitly beyond procreation and 
corresponding instead to the infusion of wildness and transcendence into 
human life—what we could also call the bursting forth of controlled 
disorder, the creation of a wild space in which disorder can be cultivated 
and channeled so that it does not explode in unexpected and destructive 
ways after having been artificially suppressed. 


Indeed, when we look at the efforts of various Platonists to explain the 
Mysteries, we find more clues as to what the erect phalli signify. In his 
lengthy treatise De Mysteriis (On the Mysteries), Iamblichus explains why 
the Mystery traditions require such symbols as erect phalli or the mons 
veneris (Latin for “mound of Venus,” a woman’s pubic region). He notes 
that it is true that the phallus is a sign of prolific power connected to the 
spring. But that is by no means the whole of the symbolism. Iamblichus 
points out that when human passions are suppressed, they become more 
vehement. But when these passions are called forth or energized, they are 
satisfied and purified, so that what from without might appear base, in fact 
calls us to transcendence. Hence the organs of generation in sacred 
ceremonies may in fact represent not procreation, but rather a means for 
liberation from the bonds of generation. 


Figure 1.2. A man and a doe: union with the wild 


That the erect phallus signifies something more than just procreation is 
absolutely clear from all manner of remaining texts. Consider, for instance, 
this Orphic hymn: 


I invoke Protogonus, of a double nature, great, wandering through the 
ether, 


Egg-born, rejoicing in thy golden wings, 


With the countenance of a bull, procreator of the blessed gods and 
mortal men 


Renowned light, far-celebrated Ericepaeus, 

Ineffable, occult, impetuous, all-glittering strength, 
Who scatters twilight clouds of darkness from the eyes, 
And roams through the world on wings, 

Who brings forth pure and brilliant light, 

Whom I invoke as Phanes, as Priapus the king, 

As dazzling fountain of splendor. 


Come then, blessed being, full of wisdom and generation, come in joy 
To your sacred, ever-changing mystery, 


Be present with the priests of your orgies.2 


It is obvious that, in such a poem or hymn, what is being extolled and 
invoked is transcendent, and that the various kinds of symbolism—wings, 
the bull’s countenance, the orb, the egg, and the regal phallus, “dazzling 
fountain of splendor’—are meant to awaken our inner sense of transcendent 
realities. 


We moderns are, of course, unaccustomed to seeing male or female 
sexual organs as symbolic; the very idea itself is alien. Why? Clement of 
Alexandria was hardly alone in the scorn that he heaped upon the ancient 
Mysteries, and in particular their sexual dimensions. What we know of the 
Mysteries is mostly filtered through the accounts of Clement or Arnobius in 
his Adversus Gentes. We are the inheritors of millennia of opprobrium 
directed at the possibility that sexual symbolism could be anything more 
than pornographic. Yet one can think of no more charged symbolism than 
that of eros. Surely erotic symbolism potentially could be a means for 
awakening our inner sense of realities beyond the exclusively physical. 


And in fact, this is precisely what we see in the Eleusinian Mysteries in 
the myth of Ceres. Many of the Mystery myths are tales of descent and 
reascent, of dismemberment and remembering, and one such tale is that of 
Ceres, the goddess who goes in search of her daughter Proserpine 
(Persephone). She wanders the Earth and arrives at Eleusis, a region 
inhabited by indigenous people who were shepherds, goatherds, or 
swineherds. Ceres was met by a woman named Baubo, who sought to give 
Ceres refreshments and restoratives. But Ceres, sorrowful, refused. 
Eventually Baubo uncovered her pudenda, and thereafter Ceres became 
more cheerful and finally drank. Clement of Alexandria even quotes an 
Orphic hymn on the subject: 


Having thus spoken, she drew aside her garments . . . 


And with her own hand Baubo stripped herself under the breasts. 


Blandly then the goddess laughed and laughed in her mind, 


And received the glancing cup in which was the draught.12 


Clement sees this exclusively as moral turpitude, and he ridicules the 
accompanying Eleusinian liturgy: “I have fasted, I have drunk the cup; I 
have received from the box; and I have put it into the basket, and from the 
basket into the chest.” Among the items in the chest that Clement lists are 
various round cakes, a serpent that signifies Dionysus Bassareus, and, 
among other things, a woman’s comb that “is a euphemism and a mystic 
expression for the muliebra [a woman’s pudendum],” in his view entirely 


“shameful.”££ But it seems clear that in the Mystery traditions, just as 
seeing the phallus can convey transcendent reality, so too can seeing the 
vulva. 


At this point, we realize that to begin to understand the ancient Mystery 
traditions, especially as regards their most intimate and arcane secrets, we 
must at least step around the kinds of denigration that have obscured them 
from our view during most of the Christian era. It is of course possible that 
the Mysteries had become decadent and that the original symbolism— 
drawing on sexuality to point toward the transcendence of generation— 
largely had been forgotten or lost by the time of Christian authors like 
Clement of Alexandria or Arnobius. But here we are seeking what the 
Mysteries originally could have meant to adherents, and in particular, how 
sexuality could have served as a means for its own transcendence. 


Figure 1.3. A sacred cave in Greece: opening into the earth 


Hieros Gamos: Marriage with Deity 


What made the Mystery traditions so powerful and enduring was the 
promise, and the experience, of synousia, or direct participation and union 
with a god. A common practice was dormition, or sleeping in the temple to 
receive a dream or perhaps a vision of the deity. Another, as we have seen, 
was for a bride to visit the temple and lower herself onto a ritual phallus so 
as to be symbolically deflowered first by the god, and only later by her 
husband. But these are only two in a constellation of practices and symbols 
in the various Mystery traditions, all of which were centered on the 
recurrent theme of union with the deity or hieros gamos, sacred marriage. 


The initiatory sacred marriage has at its core the idea of divinization, that 
is, of the awakening of the latent spiritual within the material realm. Sexual 
union is intimacy; symbolically and actually, it is intimate union that may 
result in pregnancy, birth or rebirth, and growth of the reborn initiate as a 
new being. This rebirth comes as a result of union with the deity, and thus 
we read in Greek Hermetic papyri verses like these: “Enter into my spirit 
and my thoughts my whole life long, for you are me and I am you; your 
name I guard as a charm in my heart,” or again, “I know you, Hermes, and 


you know me: I am you, and you are me.”12 


joined intimately and fully with the god. 


The initiate ultimately is 


How does one attain such a union with deity? This kind of union is both 
symbolized and actualized as courtship and sexual union: the initiate woos 
and, if successful, becomes one with the deity. The relationship is an erotic 
one, and it does not reject but rather manifests through earthly sexual 
imagery and relationship. Christian antipagan polemics held that the 
Mystery traditions were bestial and diminished participants by making them 
lustful. But Iamblichus, in his On the Mysteries, explains that in fact, for 
one to attain union with the divine, one has to work from where one is, from 
the human, not rejecting sexuality but rather working through the passions 
to become liberated from them. Thus sexual relationships can be a vehicle 


for their own transcendence, if each partner is divinized and becomes, if we 
may put it this way, transparent to deity. 


The Mystery traditions harked back to ancient Egyptian traditions that 
also held that copulation with a deity was possible and, indeed, was an 
essential symbol of union with the divine. Plutarch observed that for the 
ancient Egyptians, “it is not impossible for the Spirit of God to have 
intercourse with a woman,” and we can see how sexual union with a god 


could be viewed as at once symbolic and, at least potentially, actual.43 The 
symbolism of the bride is widespread in the Mystery traditions: initiates 
celebrated the god Dionysus as “Bridal one,” and as “New Light.” The 
initiatory hieros gamos mirrored, on Earth, Zeus and Hera’s celestial 
marriage. We read in one fragment that the initiate invoked Hermes, who is 


called to be within the initiate like a baby within the womb.44 Thus 
intimacy with the gods is celebrated through the most intimate and inner of 
human terms. 


Intimacy with the gods is also, as we can see, inherently human. After 
all, what good would the gods be if there were no initiatory traditions, no 
ways of linking humanity with the divine? Separated by a gulf from 
humanity, the gods would be powerless and without meaning, whereas 
these Mystery traditions reveal the gods to be capable of the closest of all 
kinds of intimacy, and their nature to be conveyed to humanity through that 
intimacy. Thus there are two kinds of hieros gamos. First, there is the 
marriage of the initiate to the god, and second, there is the human marriage 
or union that reflects the union of the gods. In both cases, what we see is 
that sexual union expresses union with the divine, the result of which is 
blessedness, joy, freedom from Earthly suffering—in brief, transcendence. 


We must note here that the gods (notoriously, according to a later 
Christian perspective) are often above ordinary human conventions. What 
are we to make of the divine seductions, the betrayals, the sexual escapades 
of the gods in the ancient myths? One possibility, of course, is to condemn 
the ancient myths as decadent and corrupting, or immoral, and to regard the 
gods as acting all too human. But there are other ways to see those myths. It 
is possible that the myths reveal the sheer transcendence of the gods, 


showing the ways that they break through human conventions to reveal 
transcendent power. 


A dramatic form of such a divine marriage in antiquity was between the 
individual and the god, as in the Mysteries of Attis and Demeter in which 
the male initiate was “wedded” to the goddess through castration and thus 
become more or less androgynous, a reflection of the inner unity. While the 
notion of religiously motivated castration is hard to accept, there is a history 
of it in Christianity as well, as exemplified in the well-known figure of the 
early Church father Origen, and in lesser known Christian groups like the 
Russian Khlysty. A less dramatic and less irreparable form of such a 
marriage is, of course, chastity and devotion to the goddess or god, and in 
either case, human conventions of marriage and reproduction are cast aside 
in favor of the gifts of the god or goddess. 


Yet there is another way that does not reject marriage and sexual union, 
but rather transforms it. This is the path of theosis or divinization, in which 
both individuals become incarnations of a god and goddess. The union of 
the initiate with the god, and the union of two individuals who incarnate 
god and goddess within themselves, represent also the irruption of 
transcendent power into human intimacy. Apotheosis, or deification, is 
another way to describe this experience. One does not have the union of 
two individuals, but rather (if we can so put it) a quadripartite union of two 
individuals and, through them, two gods. This is the path referred to by 
Iamblichus and other Platonists who note that the devotees of the Mysteries 
have images of the god and goddess in their bedrooms or houses as 
reminders of this transformative path and of the analogical relation of 
husband and wife as god and goddess. 


Some Conclusions About the Ancient Mysteries 


At heart, the ancient Mystery traditions were about participation or, to put it 
another way, divine communion. This much is clear even from the Christian 
polemics against them, and certainly from the remaining fragments of the 
traditions themselves. Practitioners of the Mysteries aimed at a particular 
kind of telos, or consummation, through rituals called telestai that resulted 


in union with the gods in a blissful posthumous destiny. The joy of this 
posthumous destiny is revealed on Earth in the Mysteries, but only as a 
shadow of the delights to come. The initiate is one to whom the god has 
been revealed and who has communed with the god through dormition— 
one who is united with the god through the Mystery tradition and its rituals. 


Given the centrality of divine communion, we begin to see why sexual 
symbolism is so important to understanding the Mysteries. For sexual union 
is the most intimate and most profound physical communion between two 
people, and it also can result in procreation—both of which may be seen not 
only physically, but also spiritually. Certainly it is at least possible that 
sexual communion between a man and a woman might be analogous to 
communion with the divine—that there is attraction, courting, dalliance, 
union, a spiritual marriage, and, later, a spiritual birth of a new being. Such 
a perspective also would explain why priests or priestesses would pledge 
themselves to their respective deities—often men to a goddess, women to a 
god—because theirs was a divine or celestial marriage that is analogous to 
but replaces and transcends conventional marriage. 


To understand the analogical aspect of the Mysteries explains a great 
deal about them, and also about their denigration in Christian polemics. We 
might recall that Plato’s dialogues, especially such works as the Phaedo and 
the Symposium, but also Timaeus, clearly reflect distillations of some 
Mystery traditions. And indeed, the entire Platonic tradition including 
Plotinus and Iamblichus—a tradition that has an obvious affinity for the 
Mysteries—is important for understanding them, because both Platonism 
and the Mystery traditions function analogically, not literally. While this is 
also true of some Christian currents, it is not true of historicist, literalist 
Christianity, which, of course, won out over competing currents like 
Gnosticism. 


Hence we can begin to understand why there was mutual 
incomprehension between conventional or historicist Christians on the one 
hand, and adherents of the Mysteries on the other. Historicist Christianity 
places great emphasis on the historical birth, suffering, and death of Christ, 
which is featured in the four gospels. This form of Christianity is thus from 
the beginning inclined toward a particular kind of literalism. It is true that 
Jesus himself often spoke in parables, and that as the Gospel of Thomas and 


the Gospel of Philip show, there was a current within Christianity somewhat 
akin to the Mysteries. However, that current is absolutely not represented in 
figures like Irenaeus or Tertullian, nor in later figures like Augustine. 
Historicist Christianity tended toward a literalism that by its very nature 
excluded the kinds of analogical understandings that characterized the 
Mysteries. 


We should recall that the Mystery traditions were represented by— 
indeed, were sometimes virtually synonymous with—poetry and other 
forms of literature. It is hardly an accident that one of the only remaining 
novels of late antiquity, among the first novels of Western literature—The 
Golden Ass, or Metamorphoses—is also the most complete account of the 
Roman Mystery religion of Isis. Nor is it an accident that Orphism is even 
today seen as an archetypal poetic tradition, nor that a great deal of the 
fragments of the Mysteries that we still possess are literary and artistic in 
form—plays, fragments of hymns, poems, bawdy stories, and sexual 
sculptures or images on vases and frescoes. The Mystery traditions were 
profoundly literary and artistic at their very heart, represented above all in 
pageants and dramas and poems or songs. 


All too many discussions of the ancient Mystery traditions ignore the 
centrality of poetry and art to the Mysteries. Yet when we look at them 
more closely, we realize that here is a key in our understanding of them. 
Literature and art are not simply adornment or entertainment though of 
course they can include these dimensions—but are also a medium for divine 
revelation and communion. This divine communion takes place in the 
moment of analogical understanding, in a leap of perception that reveals the 
divine here below, or, to put it another way, that offers us a glimpse of the 
divine realms. Literature, music, and art (along with feasting and sexual 
union) are, in the Mysteries, the primary means by which this glimpse can 
take place. 


And so we begin to capture at least a sense of what the Mysteries were 
about, and why they featured sexual symbolism so prominently. Their 
sexual symbolism was not pornographic or prurient in the way of modern, 
graphic pornography; rather, akin to ‘Tantra, it incorporated sexual 
symbolism and sometimes even sexual practices to reveal, analogically, 
something beyond and yet also within sexuality. Sexual attraction and 


embrace, like the sexual organs themselves, from this perspective exist or 
manifest on multiple dimensions at once; certainly they exist as invocations 
of dimensions greater than the merely literal or physical. Here we have a 
key that will unlock many subsequent doors. Indeed, it may be the most 
important key of all. 


Despite their self-evident antipathy, it would be a mistake in the end to 
emphasize too strongly a polarity between Christianity and the ancient 
Mystery traditions. Christianity emerged within a pagan context and, for all 
the polemics of the time, did carry on elements of the Mysteries within it. 
Indeed, Clement of Alexandria, despite all his disgust with the “pagan” 
Mystery traditions, himself incorporated an analogical understanding of 
religious mysteries and even an overt endorsement and elaboration of 
orthodox Christian gnosis. And as we shall see, some streams of Gnostic 
Christianity included within them clear aspects of the ancient Mysteries. 


The question, of course, is how we come to understand what these things 
mean. For we moderns are, for the most part, much more literalist and this- 
worldly than someone like Tertullian or Irenaeus ever was. The invention of 
the book meant the dissemination of pornography by the early modern 
period; and the invention of photography thereafter was swiftly followed by 
photographic pornography; and the invention of the Internet made possible 
even more widespread forms of both textual and visual pornography—until 
the present, when one can access any kind of pornography imaginable. 
Pornographic images reflect the literalism of the modern age just as much 
as religious fundamentalism does; metaphor, analogy, and subtlety are alien 
to pornography and religious literalism alike. 


By contrast, as we look at an image inscribed on a vase in antiquity, we 
may well find an enigma gazing back at us. In one such striking image, we 
see a wild-eyed bearded man strumming a musical instrument while staring 
right at us, while another holds a ritual cup with wine, and other men stand 
nearby, their stylized penises erect. Above, dancers circle around the vase’s 
upper rim. In this set of images, the erect phalli are symbols; what’s 
depicted isn’t sexual activity. Rather, the sexual imagery conveys something 
to us, as it should, given that, after all, what’s depicted is an initiation into a 
particular kind of religious experience. A poem in visual form, the imagery 
is, in every sense of the word, suggestive. 


Likewise, what are we to make of the ubiquitous stone pillars that 
feature the head of a bearded man, and an erect phallus with a scrotum? We 
see the same image on vases, too, and the figure typically has no arms or 
legs. A man has become a bearded head, an erect phallus with a scrotum, 
and a circular base, so that the entire pillar may itself be seen as a lingam 
marked by the sexual organs as a miniature form of the whole. Such an 
image is meant to evoke the essence of a man, man as vir (or husband), and 
as virility itself. In one such vase image, we see a figure in a toga reaching 
to touch a bearded pillar man, and the staff in his left hand curves up and 
over to nearly touch the head of the erect phallus, as though the staff were 
simultaneously a gush of semen falling to impregnate the earth. 


Figure 1.4. Suggestive images on a vase from antiquity 


Or again, what are we to make of the vase that depicts yet another 
bearded stone-pillar man with an enormously long erect penis, upon the 
head of which is perched a bird, its wings upraised, and whose beak is 
touching the bearded head’s lips? Does this not evoke the imagery of the 
soul, of winged flight of the spirit, and of the figure as virility itself? Or 
what of the dancing hieratic figures on another vase? What we see in such 
images cannot be reduced to any literal explanation. There is something 
evocative and beautiful in them, a way of understanding humanity in 
relation to invisible realms and powers, and a poetic complexity and 
suggestiveness that speaks to us immediately across the span of centuries. 


Figure 1.6. Ithyphallic image of the stone pillar with bird kissing bearded head 


Figure 1.7. Dancing figures from a Mystery tradition depicted on a vase from antiquity 


To understand them is, on the one hand, to leave behind our literalistic 
predisposition, and, on the other, to open ourselves to the possibility that 
such images may convey, in a succinct yet subtle way, something of the 
sexual mysteries understood by the ancients, something of an entirely 
different way of seeing the world, one that is pre-Christian, wholly 
premodern, and deeply in touch with nature infused by the realms of spirit 
in ways that we may only begin to understand. Such images do depict 
initiations, but they also in a very real sense are initiatory, in the same way 
that poetry and literature can also be initiatory. Whether we like such 
images from antiquity or not, whether we denigrate them or not, they do 
exist as reminders of the ancient origins of what we may term Western 
sexual mysticism. 


2 


SEXUAL MYSTICISM IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


B y and large, Christianity is regarded—and was regarded in antiquity, 
too—as fundamentally ascetic or antiworldly. Even the Greek 
philosophers of the time acknowledged the intense focus on celibacy and 
probity of the early Christians, deriving from the fervor that spread the 
religion so widely across the Roman Empire. We see in the central writings 
of Paul an emphasis on celibacy, as manifested in his well-known 
admonitions to avoid marriage, or if married, to be as if one were not. Paul 
advised the Corinthians “it is well for a man not to touch a woman. But 
because of the temptation to immorality, each man should have his own 


wife and each woman her own husband.” And, Paul continues, “he who 


marries does well, he who refrains from marriage does better.”2 This is the 
ascetic tradition that informs virtually the whole of the Christian tradition 
from late antiquity onward, through Augustine, and through the medieval 
tradition, right into modernity. 


What is less well known is a quite different tradition, one that had 
various names, and was quite widespread in early Christianity, indeed, so 
widespread that even after it was condemned by the First Council of Nicaea 
in 325, it continued. This is the tradition known as virginessubintroductae, 
or the agapetae, and sometimes under the name syneisaktos or 
syneisaktism, the latter term meaning a spiritual marriage between a man, 
often a bishop or clergyman, and an unmarried woman who lived under his 
roof. These names all signify what more broadly could be termed a path of 
spiritual marriage that sublimates sexual drive into the more profound and 


overarching drive toward that angelic transcendence in which there is 
neither male nor female. 


All of these terms have revealing connotations. Agape is, of course, the 
Greek word for selfless or impartial love—and the agapetae were those who 
practiced it in common. Syneisaktos has the root syn, meaning “joined 
together,” and virgines subintroductae can be interpreted as having two 
meanings, one exoteric, and one esoteric. On the exoteric level, these were 
celibate women who lived under (sub) the protection of a man, and in this 
way were able to avoid marriage and remain dedicated to Christ. But there 
is also an esoteric dimension, for the term subintroductae also could be 
taken to refer to a particular kind of sexual practice in which the man’s 
penis remains outside and just below the woman’s vagina. Thus, the man 
and the woman could sleep together and exchange energies, but they would 
not consummate their relationship with penetration or ejaculation. 


One of the most thoughtful, open, and delicate explorations of this theme 
is, perhaps surprisingly, in the work of Charles Williams, a colleague of C. 
S. Lewis’s. In Descent of the Dove, Williams writes that there was among 
the members of the early Church a secret method, “also to fade, and yet of 
high interest and perhaps still of concern, dangerous but dangerous with a 
kind of heavenly daring. There grew up, it seems, in that young and ardent 
body an effort towards a particular spiritual experiment of, say, the 
polarization of the senses.” In other words, Williams continues, “it seems 
that there was, in the first full rush of the church, an attempt, encouraged by 
the Apostles, to ‘sublimate.’” By this he meant “a work of exchange and 
substitution, a union on earth and in heaven with that Love which was now 
understood to be capable of loving and of being loved.” In this “great 
experiment,” the women—subintroductae—“apparently slept with their 
companions without intercourse.” Cyprian, an historically important third- 
century bishop, “does not exactly disbelieve them, but he discourages the 
practice”; “and the Synod of Elvira (305) and the Council of Nicaea (325) 


forbade it altogether.”3 


But why was the practice forbidden? Why, Williams asks, if Christianity 
itself is founded on the “scandal” of Jesus’s ignominious death on the cross, 
would Christians be so sensitive to the hints of scandal amongst their 


companions? But Williams has an explanation: Cyprian, and all those who 
forbade such practices, simply did not understand all the methods of the 
Holy Spirit. In Williams’s words, the “weaker brethren” prevailed, weaker 
meaning those who were incapable of understanding the breadth of possible 
ways within Christianity, those “innocent sheep who by mere volume of 
imbecility have trampled over many delicate and attractive flowers in 


Christendom.”4 


As a result, Christianity lost much. Above all, it lost the possibility of 
broadly incorporating sexuality into the tradition—to use the Buddhist 
language, “bringing it onto the path.” Instead, Christianity became home to 
generations of moralists whose attitudes toward sexuality tended toward 
prudish repression, often flavored with furtive license on the side. Thus, as 
the daughter of an American Southern Baptist minister sagely put it to me, 
“You’d need to look hard to find more fooling around than in our 
congregation, regardless of all the Sunday lip service.” Lost in this long 
journey from the establishment of early Christian “orthodoxy” to the 
present day is what we may call spiritual marriage. 


Still, we can trace the recurrent course of spiritual marriage throughout 
antiquity, for it is a repeated theme in heresiophobic tracts (tracts that 
fiercely denigrate those with “heretical” beliefs) from very early on. Many 
of the groups designated as Gnostic in antiquity incorporated teachings 
concerning spiritual or mystical marriage as well as the spiritual androgyne. 
This theme is visible in the figure of Simon Magus, the contemporary of the 
apostles, who reputedly traveled about the countryside with a female 
companion who was given names like Helen of Troy, Minerva, or Mother 
of Angels. Simon Magus was attacked as being a sorcerer, but it is certainly 
possible that he was in fact a Gnostic who espoused the path of spiritual 
marriage. This may well have been what was fundamentally scandalous 
about him. Indeed, one finds similar attacks on reputed heretics thereafter, a 
significant number of whom share this theme that sexuality, rather than 
something to be rejected, suppressed, and vilified, might well be 
incorporated into a spiritual path and thus both sublimated and transcended. 


Mystical Anarchists 


Another theme of the early “heretics” was their scorn of hierarchy and 
bureaucracy as well as social standing, even going to the extreme, as did 
figures such as Aerius of Pontus and his followers, of living in the 
wilderness with men and women in great poverty, and sleeping mostly 
under the open sky. One such group was the Messalians, a name meaning 
“those who pray constantly.” The Messalians evidently had an Eastern 
origin. They flourished in the late fourth and early fifth centuries as a 
wandering, somewhat anarchic group that lived close to nature in the 
wilderness, was composed of both men and women “promiscuously” 
together, and was firmly nonsectarian, refusing even a name for 


themselves.2 Many claimed that they had direct understanding of the nature 
of angels, Christ, and God, unmediated by any institution. Naturally, we can 
see why groups and individuals like these would be threatening to those 
who sought to assert institutional, bureaucratic power. 


Let us step back and consider what these mystical Christian groups and 
individuals stood for. They were people that, like Christ himself, rejected 
avaricious society, hypocrisy, and Church bureaucracy, and instead focused 
on prayer and inner spiritual realization. Since the gnostic life was their 
primary quest, they found it advantageous to live not in urban crowding, but 
out in nature, under the stars, among the trees, and near creeks, rivers, or 
lakes. Having seen through the falsehoods and mistaken values of ordinary 
society, they turned their backs on hypocritical displays of moralism, for 
they believed that what matters is one’s values, and how one’s inner life 
conforms to one’s true conscience. 


The Messalians in particular—but also many other groups and 
individuals during early Christianity—taught forms of what they termed 
constant prayer, similar to what in Eastern Orthodoxy is called hesychastic 
prayer, which is held to lead toward inner awakening, peace, and 
illumination. According to the Messalians, worldly concerns and ordinary 
work ought to be shunned, because what matters is one’s degree of inward 
awakening in this lifetime; that, they said, is what would determine one’s 
posthumous destiny. Through meditative practice, they would realize the 
pneuma, or inner spirit that is in fact also the Holy Spirit, and thus 
ultimately attain freedom from emotional disturbances by reaching an inner 
realization called apatheia. Through transcendent illumination, their soul 


would realize union between the inner Bride and inner Bridegroom, a union 
that is analogous to the earthly coupling of a man and a woman. Indeed, as 
the Lord’s Prayer would have it, such a union would take place on Earth as 
it is in heaven. 


The realization of apatheia, achieved through meditation and inner 
awakening or realization of the pneuma, is available to both men and 
women. Thus, in such groups, one finds women leaders and teachers as well 
as priests, because theirs is a gnostic hierarchy in which what matters is 
solely the degree of one’s interior awakening. It was not, as some 
contemporary scholars might claim, a matter of women claiming worldly 
power via some antique form of feminism—worldly claims of power meant 
nothing to these groups or individuals—but rather that both women and 
men were capable of direct spiritual realization, and upon this alone 
depended the degree of their hierophantic authority to interpret the interior 
mysteries. 


It was often alleged by institutional Christians that groups like the 
Messalians, Encratites, or Montanists were in fact antinomian, that is, they 


believed they could sin without consequence.2 Such was the allegation, but 


the defense is not so often heard. The defense is this: through the practice of 
uninterrupted meditation or prayer, the individual realized divine power and 
unity directly, and this put such an individual beyond emotional disturbance 
or attachment and so beyond social or institutional conventions. It is not 
that such conventions are wrong; it is rather that they are like a crutch when 
one is learning to walk: useful enough in the beginning, but later on 
unnecessary and even a hindrance, for what matters is one’s inner virtue, 
not one’s outward appearance. The most radical of such groups were very 
much like Christ himself: they did not procreate, or work, or respect money 
handlers in the temples; they did not respect conventional social distinctions 
between slaves and freemen, upper or lower classes, or men and women. 
Theirs was the inner world. 


Given all of this, we can see why such groups and individuals would 
include the possibility of incorporating sublimated sexual experience into 
their spiritual path. Such practices might look bad to conventional society, 
but who cares? What matters is the inner spiritual station that one realizes 


as a result of one’s meditative practice. And after all, why should it be 
impossible that one’s meditative practice would permeate into every aspect 
of one’s life and transform it? Given that we are born sexual beings, is it not 
possible that we might benefit from incorporating and transmuting our 
sexual nature, just as we may transmute the rest of our daily lives? 


But of course sexuality is not quite the same thing as other aspects of 
life. It is charged with all kinds of power and inner depth; it entails forces 
that move in the depths of our being. For reasons that may always be 
ultimately a matter for speculation, the church fathers who prevailed were 
the most polemical—among the most influential were those who rejected 
not only “pagan” ideas about sacred sexuality, but also analogous or related 
ideas and traditions that existed within the broader Christian community, 
and not just among those now sometimes labeled as “Gnostics.” 


Thus we find figures like Jerome or even John Chrysostom railing 
against syneisaktism, or women cohabiting with ascetic men. Whereas in 
the first several centuries, Christianity represented a broad array of practices 
and approaches to the divine, by the fifth and sixth centuries, already there 
had emerged an orthodoxy that was fiercely opposed to even the possibility 
of a religious path that incorporated sexuality or that accepted women as 
equally able with men to realize union with the divine. Instead, one saw 
dualism in the ascendant: masculine and feminine, city and desert, clergy 
and laity, authority and subject, morality and immorality, piety and impiety, 
and so forth. Such dualism ultimately refused even the possibility of gnosis 
or direct spiritual union. 


Aphrodite Pandemos and Mystical Sexual 
Communion 


Among the panoply of sects and currents within early Christianity, certainly 
some endorsed sexual practices as part of their religious tradition. The 
references are too numerous, among too many sources, to presume that all 
of these were concocted charges. Even Clement of Alexandria—the most 
charitable of the early church fathers—asserted that “there are some who 


call Aphrodite Pandemos [i.e., physical love] a mystical communion. This 
is an insult to the name of communion. To do something wrong is called an 
action, just as also to do right is likewise called an action. Similarly 
communion is good when the word refers to sharing of money and food and 
clothing. But they have impiously called by the name of communion any 
common sexual intercourse.” Clement explains further, in a chapter of one 
of his works published only in Latin even in many modern English 
translations, that such “men treat carnal and sexual intercourse as a sacred 
religious mystery, and think that it will bring them to the kingdom of 


God.”Z On the condemnation of any sexual path within Christianity, the 
ante-Nicene church fathers were in complete agreement. 


But what exactly did Clement and the other church fathers condemn? It 
is a subject worth investigating in more detail. In his suppressed chapter on 
the Gnostics, Clement offers a somewhat garbled attack on the Gnostic 
Basilides, and then outlines some teachings of Carpocrates and his son 
Epiphanes, who were alleged to have orgiastic feasts in which men and 
women shared sexual partners. According to Clement, Carpocrates 
explained this sexual freedom thus: he wrote that divine righteousness is 
universal fairness, which is like the light of the sun that shines on all alike. 
In seeing the light, there is no distinction between rich and poor or freeman 
and slave, nor, indeed, between animals and plants. It is human law, by 
imposing the concept of private property, that divides universal equality and 
violates the divine law of universal fairness. Furthermore, Carpocrates asks, 


why did God create the human sexual urge if it is wrong?2 


Here we begin to see a family resemblance that is really quite 
fascinating. Carpocrates’s logic is strikingly similar to that of the mystical 
anarchist groups that we saw earlier. Such groups lived away from towns in 
the wilderness. They did not distinguish between rich and poor, slave or 
free, and lived in nature and beyond the reach of urban rules or laws— 
brigands, they were sometimes called, even if, like the Messalians, they 
were engaged in constant prayer and were celibate. Thus we begin to see 
that there is a larger family resemblance here across a variety of groups, 
some of whom are sexually abstinent, others of whom are not, but all of 
whom seek gnostic freedom from the social regulations imposed by the rule 


of human law. Clement adds that such people quote sayings like “sin shall 
not have dominion over you, for you are not under the law but under 
grace.” And interestingly, he goes on to write that he did not wish to 


continue because he did not want to “outfit a pirate ship.”2 


Even more strikingly, such statements about the law and grace are found 
in Paul’s writings—for instance, in the sixth through eighth chapters of 
Romans. But Paul uses the same language to condemn sexuality and the 
flesh. For him, the mortification of the flesh is the way to the realm of the 
spirit. Carpocrates asserted the transcendence of dualistic law; Paul 
reasserted dualistic law. Thus he writes: “to set the mind on the flesh is 


death, but to set the mind on the Spirit is life and peace.” L0 And Clement 
quotes precisely such passages from Paul’s letter to the Romans as he 
rejects the teachings of Carpocrates, Prodicus, and other Gnostics who 
include a sexual dimension in their tradition. 


But here is a good question: Is it so certain that the libertine Gnostics 
were simply indulging in what the Church fathers unhesitatingly regarded 
as sexual depravity? Or is it also possible that they sought to sanctify and 
redeem every aspect of natural human life—which means that to participate 
in sexual union is to enter into communion with God through an Earthly 
union that reflects the celestial union of divine Bride and Bridegroom? It is 
possible that such groups as the Ophites, the Nicolaitans, the Carpocratians, 
the Cainites, and others who reportedly engaged in ritualized sexual 
relations were in fact manifesting within Christianity some aspects of what 
we earlier saw in Greco-Roman antiquity, in particular, the sacralization or 
sanctification of nature through sexuality? Thus Irenaeus writes that groups 
like the Cainites and the Carpocratians hold “that man cannot be saved until 
they have gone through all kinds of experience.” Thus they do their 
activities “in the name of the angel, saying, ‘O thou angel, I use thy work; 
O thou power, I accomplish thy operation!’ And they maintain that this is 
‘perfect knowledge,’ without shrinking to rush into such actions as it is not 


lawful even to name,”L 


What is it that such groups were up to? One interpretation is that they 
were up to a Western variant of tantrism: seeking to redeem or transfigure 
nature from within, not rejecting but transmuting it. Rather than rejecting 


some dimensions of human experience (as in the ascetic path), they sought 
to embrace and transform “all kinds of experience,” including sexual 
experience. And there is arguably a fundamental Christian basis for this, 
after all, in the doctrinal implications of Christ’s arrival on Earth in human 
flesh. Christ was born of a human mother in order to experience human life 
and thus to redeem it, and the same may then be said, on a lesser scale, of 
those Gnostic groups who held that they incarnated the work of angels, and 
who also sought the redemption and transfiguration of human life. 


The scandal of these groups is that they did not reject human sexuality, 
but rather embraced it, seeing it as a manifestation of a higher communion. 
From this perspective, sexual union takes on a sacramental dimension, and 
here too we see correspondences with language and concepts that have been 
preserved in Christianity for millennia. The metaphor of Christ as the 
Bridegroom and the body of the Church as the Bride; the metaphor of the 
divine marriage between these two within Christian mysticism; the sexually 
charged language that derives from Psalms and from the Book of Wisdom 
and that describes God or Christ as the soul’s lover—all of these survived 
and were reborn century after century. It is only a step to go from such 
language and metaphors to ritual or sacramental sexual union. This is a step 
that we certainly find in Jewish Kabbalah, and it should be no surprise that 
it also was taken, time and again, by some Christians. 


Valentinus and the Mystery of the Bridal Chamber 


Valentinus was the most well known of the ancient Gnostics, and for good 
reason: at one point, Valentinus was nearly Pope! Valentinian Gnosticism 
was very theologically complex, and this is not the place to outline all of its 
details. But it is worth observing that of all the forms of Gnosticism 
discussed by Clement of Alexandria, Valentinian Gnosticism is the only one 
that receives some measure of cautious respect and not the usual 
denunciations. Other early Church figures are not so forgiving. Tertullian 
and Irenaeus devote many pages to attacking Valentinus, and they are 
particularly derogatory of his teachings concerning sexuality between men 
and women. 


Tertullian reproaches the Valentinians for many things, among them their 
reputed rejection of good works as sufficient for salvation, their diffidence 
toward martyrdom, and, above all, their teachings concerning the 
importance of sexual union. It seems unlikely that the Valentinians actually 
taught anything like what Tertullian accuses them of—for instance, 
attempting to prove “their nobility by the dissoluteness of their life and their 
diligence in sin.” But he does inadvertently reveal much about the 
Valentinian teachings when he observes that they honor the celestial 
marriages of the aeons by contemplating and celebrating Earthly unions in 


“cleaving to a companion, that is, to a woman partner.” 42 Valentinians hold 
that those who do not understand and undertake such a sanctified Earthly 
union are failing their human purpose on Earth, which is not reproductive 
(animal) sexuality, but is rather sacramental or mystical communion. 


The Valentinians held that after death, spiritual men and women would 
leave behind not only their physical bodies, but also invisible shells or 
garments, so that their spiritual essence would be revealed as one with the 
Pleroma, or divine joy and union. In this they would be joining the celestial 
or transcendent marriage of Achamoth, or divine Wisdom (Sophia) with the 
Soter or Savior, the Logos, and they would participate in the celestial 
spousal joy of reunion at the end or transcendence of earthly time. Thus 
earthly union is but a foreshadowing of eternal and celestial union to come, 
but by participating in sanctified union in time, one is prepared for the 
Spiritual union in timelessness. 


But the Valentinians should not be read as privileging sexual division 
over ultimate union or unity. They believed that sexual division represents 
our fall into duality, and that sexual union prefigures and represents the 
reunion of what was sundered by the fall into materiality and time. Hence 
sexual union is by no means an end in itself, let alone an excuse for 
animalistic rutting, but rather must be sanctified and thus transmuted. From 
this perspective, sexual longing can be seen both as a sign of our own inner 
division and fall, and as a sign of our inner longing for reunion and return to 
an unfallen, paradisal state. 


The Valentinian symbol for this inner reunion or restoration is the bridal 
chamber. Here is how it is described near the end of the Gospel of Philip: 


what truth we see in this world and understand through reason is an image 
or indication of that which is higher, but the bridal chamber is hidden 
because it is not an image so much as direct inner participation. To enter the 
bridal chamber is to enter transcendent light, and its mysteries belong not to 
the night (as do the mysteries of human marriage) but to everlasting day and 
light. To enter the bridal chamber is thus to “receive the light,” and one who 


receives the light is free both in this world and after death.43 


One could argue that the bridal chamber represents only a particular 
Valentinian or Gnostic ritual or practice, but such an interpretation may be 
misleading. It is of course not only possible, but likely, that there were ritual 
preparations for the bridal chamber experience; the Gospel of Philip refers 
to anointing, for example. Almost certainly there was an initiatory tradition 
that was passed down from Christ to the apostles, and thus to the members 
of the early Gnostic groups. Through ritual anointing, the chrism of Christ 
would be passed on or awakened in the aspirants. However, the bridal 
chamber itself is the direct revelation of truth to the individual; as such, it 


beckons with the “holies of the holies.”14 


The Gnostic Mysteries 


Here we must begin to consider the Gnostic teachings themselves, as they 
appear in the Nag Hammadi collection of hitherto lost writings of the early 
Christian era. In the Gospel of Philip, the Gospel of Thomas, and The 
Thunder, Perfect Mind, we begin to see more clearly what the Gnostic 
mysteries were, and this is critically important if we are to understand what 
role sexuality played within what we may term the central or core Gnostic 
tradition. Whereas before we were discussing Gnosticism as described by 
such foes as Tertullian, now we will look into the Gnostic teachings as they 
actually were. 


In the Gospel of Philip, we are introduced to the mysteries from without 
and given a broad overview of our approach to them from here below. The 
Gospel of Philip introduces us to the concept of inner truth. It tells us that 
“if we are joined to it, it will bring our fulfillment.” The truth is in the bridal 


chamber, which is the place of the holy in the holy, or the holiest of holies, 
and we can enter this only because the veil of creation is rent from top to 
bottom by the revelation of Christ. In other words, “those above opened to 
us who are below, in order that we may go in to the secret of the truth.” We 
enter by “means of lowly types and forms of weakness,” but therein we 
enter before the glory that surpasses glory, where the “perfect things” are 


opened to us. 12 


When we enter into the bridal chamber, we enter into the kingdom of 
light while still on Earth. In this experience, we who were separated into 
individuals are reunited with our luminous origin, and so we reach our 
fulfillment. To reach this fulfillment on Earth, in this life, is to reach it also 
and more so in the hereafter—but conversely, if we don’t reach this 
fulfillment on Earth, then we “will not be able to receive it in the other 
place.” If we do realize this fulfillment, then both on Earth and after death, 
we are free, for the world itself has become the aeon (eternity), and the aeon 
is fullness for us. We will have reached what the Gnostics term the “ark of 
salvation” that is beyond the flood of distraction marked by attachment to 


materiality and by emotional confusion.4& 


Whereas the Gospel of Philip gives us the outward or intellectual 
description of gnosis, the Gospel of Thomas, a collection of the gnomic 
sayings of Christ, evokes gnosis not from the outside in, but from the inside 
out. The Gospel of Thomas is a collection of the secret sayings of Jesus, a 
work whose nature becomes clearer when we place it in the line of the 
Gospel of Philip. Philip tells us about the existence of truth; Thomas’s 
gospel shows it to us directly, if, that is, we have eyes to see it. The Gospel 
of Thomas begins with this saying of Jesus: “Whoever finds the 
interpretation of these sayings will not experience death.” And the second: 
“Jesus said, ‘Let him who seeks continue seeking until he finds. When he 
finds, he will become troubled. When he becomes troubled, he will be 


astonished, and he will rule over the All.’”42 


The Gospel of Thomas seeks to directly instigate a spiritual process of 
awakening in us, and if we undergo this process (seeking, becoming 
troubled, and ultimately finding), then we will have realized a state of 
deathlessness, or luminous transcendence. This state is both inside and 


outside us, and it is the kingdom of God. Thus Jesus says, “I shall give you 
what no eye has seen and what no ear has heard and what no hand has 
touched and what has never occurred to the human mind.” What he bestows 
is beyond human reckoning—and this is another way of saying that it is the 
kingdom of God. What are the marks of this realization? the disciples ask. 
Jesus replies: “When you disrobe without being ashamed and take up your 
garments and place them under your feet like little children and tread on 
them, then will you see the Son of the Living One, and you will not be 


afraid.”28 


There are multiple ways to read this verse. One is literal—that followers 
will reach a state of freedom from shame, which is also what we find in the 
Book of Genesis. Just before Adam and Eve were expelled from paradise, 
they had felt shame for the nakedness for the first time—and the reverse 
would be that when one enters into paradise, one no longer feels shame at 
nakedness. Thus, to enter paradise is to be like a little child, and to be free 
from self-centered shame. This is a consistent argument in Christianity, 
from the time of the Gospel of Thomas to the medieval Adamites. But 
another reading is metaphorical: that one must be able to leave behind one’s 
physical garments (one’s body, or one’s worldly attachments) in order to see 
the “Son of the Living One.” 


However one reads such gnomic verses, the Gospel of Thomas turns 
upon their interpretation. Whereas the Gospel of Philip gives us the outward 
view, the Gospel of Thomas insists that we must find the interpretation of 
these sayings for ourselves, individually. Thus, Jesus says, “Blessed are the 
solitary and elect, for you will find the Kingdom. For you are from it, and to 
it you will return.” And again, if someone is to ask disciples’ origins, they 
are to reply, “We came from the light, the place where the light came into 
being on its own accord and established itself and became manifest.” When 
the disciples themselves ask when the apocalypse is to come, Jesus replies, 
“What you look forward to has already come, but you do not recognize it.” 
All of these sayings point the reader or hearer back inwardly and require 


that one comes to understand their experiential meaning for oneself,22 


A number of verses in the Gospel of Thomas suggest there is an inward 
or esoteric state, which is that of sinless transcendence and is called the 


bridal chamber; and there is an outward state represented by “when the 
bridegroom leaves the bridal chamber.” In the latter case, one must “fast 
and pray” to be restored to the state of the bridal chamber, or inward unity. 
The inward state is not found in some later time or elsewhere, Jesus insists: 
“Tt will not come by waiting for it. It will not be a matter of saying ‘here it 
is’ or ‘there it is.” Rather, the Kingdom of the Father is spread out upon the 
earth, and men do not see it.” Through the interpretation and understanding 


of these sayings, Jesus points us toward direct inner revelation.22 


But the most esoteric of these three works is the mysterious and 
paradoxical The Thunder, Perfect Mind. Whereas the Gospel of Philip and 
the Gospel of Thomas offer us the cosmological and metaphysical 
instructions of Jesus, The Thunder, Perfect Mind exists without 
contextualization like “these are the sayings of Jesus”: it is direct revelation 
from the very beginning, appearing out of nothing like a clap of thunder 
from a blue sky. It begins in the following, uncompromising way: 


I was sent forth from the Power, 

And I have come to those who reflect upon me 

And I have been found among those who seek after me... 
Do not be ignorant of me. 

For I am the first and the last. 

I am the honored one and the scorned one. 


I am the whore and the holy one,24 


The revealer of The Thunder, Perfect Mind is “the wife and the virgin,” 
“the bride and the bridegroom,” “the silence that is beyond reckoning,” and 
“the utterance of my name.” The revealer is “the union and the dissolution,” 
»22 
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“sinless, and the root of sin,” “control and the uncontrollable. 


There is a sexual dimension to The Thunder, Perfect Mind, too. For in a 
striking verse, the revealer says, “I am lust in (outward) appearance, / and 
interior self-control exists within me.” And in the final verses, the revealer 
continues: “many are the pleasant forms that exist in numerous sins and 


incontinencies and disgraceful passions and fleeting pleasures that men 
embrace until they become sober and go up to their resting-place. And they 
will find me there, and they will live, and they will not die again.” How are 
we to read these lines? One interpretation is that while sexual experiences 
are pleasurable, within us is an “interior self-control” that may also be 
described as sobriety—a sobriety of stillness, repose, and transcendent 


peace.22 


The sexual dimension of The Thunder, Perfect Mind is, then, only part of 
a much larger paradoxical context. Although Gnosticism is often wrongly 
caricatured as “dualistic,” in fact what we see in all of these works is a 
rejection of dualism and an embrace of a transcendence that accepts the 
existence of human sexuality and points beyond it. What became known as 
orthodox Christianity is marked by a clear dualism, a fearful rejection or 
suppression of sexuality, whereas The Thunder, Perfect Mind expresses the 
desire for the transcendence of all opposites. The Thunder, Perfect Mind 
arrives at the same transcendence toward which asceticism strives, but from 
a different, more tantric line of ascent. 


But, during the time of the Gnostics, this possible line of ascent was 
being pushed out of conventional or orthodox Christianity. The rejection of 
the subintroductae tradition, and the refusal to acknowledge as anything but 
heresy the Gnostic currents represented in the Gospel of Thomas, the 
Gospel of Philip, or The Thunder, Perfect Mind—these decisions meant that 
Christianity was a much less fertile setting for mysticism as a broad 
category. We could imagine a Christianity that, similar to Buddhism, 
incorporated a plethora of mutually tolerant traditions and practices, all 
sharing the same underlying mystical premises and goals. Such a pluralist 
Christianity, rather than operating in fear of “heretics,” would instead, in the 
manner of The Thunder, Perfect Mind, have absorbed all modes into herself 
and transmuted them into an array of paths to the kingdom. Alas, this was 
not to be. 


Conclusions 


When we step back and look more broadly at the history of early 
Christianity, we can see how the tradition became dominated by those who 
insisted on the primacy of history—in precise opposition to the Gospel of 
Thomas, where Christ explicitly tells the disciples not to look toward a 
hypothetical future apocalypse, but to the kingdom of God spread out 
before them. Instead of the Gnostic insistence that spiritual realization must 
take place here, now, in this lifetime, conventional Christianity came to 
emphasize faith in an indefinitely postponed future revelation, be it an 
apocalypse on Earth, or some posthumous destiny for those now known not 
as gnostics or knowers, but as believers. The very terms reveal their 
underpinnings: gnostics know because they are united with that which they 
know, and this unity is knowledge. But believers are by definition separated 
from what they believe. The preliminary (faith) won out over the 
culmination (gnosis) and drove it away. Dualism won out over gnostic 
nondualism: this is the real story of early Christianity. 


But there is more. What was being marginalized in those crucial first few 
centuries of early Christianity? What happened as the Gospel of Thomas, 
the Gospel of Philip, and The Thunder, Perfect Mind were excluded from 
the Church canon, and as Gnostics were bitterly denigrated by the church 
fathers? Who, and what, was being pushed out of the Church? And what 
were the longterm consequences of this shift away from gnosis, away from 
direct spiritual knowledge, and toward an emphasis exclusively on faith in a 
historical Jesus? The answers to these questions reverberate across the 
millennia, and we see them in the emergence in the West of the Inquisition, 
in the continued persecution of “heretics” and mystics, and in patriarchal, 
rationalist, and repressive institutions. 


I say “in the West” because in Eastern Christianity we see a different 
kind of tradition. There, mysticism was included, not excluded. Eastern 
Christianity incorporated mysticism and the practice of continuous prayer 
(later called hesychasm) that we saw among those early “mystical 
anarchists” like the Messalians. And furthermore, it included a different set 
of attitudes toward women. Whereas Augustinian Christianity was highly 
suspicious of marriage and certainly of sexuality, Eastern Christianity 
settled upon allowing priests to be married, and so upon a kind of modified 


version of what we saw in the early Church as the tradition of 
subintroductae. 


And of course these two themes are intimately related, after all. Is it 
really only happenstance that the English verb “to know” has the double 
meaning of knowledge and sexual congress? This is not mere coincidence. 
Nor is it an accident that so many subsequent Christian mystics drew upon 
the language of sexual union to express their experiences of inner mystical 
union. Sexual union and mystical union reflect and refract aspects of each 
other. For both derive from the fundamental human drive away from 
separateness or duality and toward unity. That is what the drive “to know” 
expresses: it is actually our drive toward self-transcendence. 


The dominance of conventional Christianity in the West compressed 
earlier traditions of sexual practices and imagery, as well as Christian 
Gnosticism, into marginalized currents that nonetheless can clearly be 
traced throughout history. It is not as though, just because one form of the 
Western tradition became dominant, all the others vanished—even though 
that is how the story is usually told. Rather, the kinds of traditions we’re 
considering here were driven mostly underground. But because they clearly 
are within the Western religious spectrum, they simply cannot be extirpated, 
nor will they disappear. Rather, they are continually rediscovered over the 
centuries, and they emerge in new forms and figures time and again, with a 
renewed vigor that comes from the breathless excitement of rediscovery. 


And so let us turn to some of those “heretical” rediscoveries. 


3 
HERETICAL MYSTERIES 


A mong the most fascinating questions in the history of Western sexual 
mysticism is to what extent and how Gnostic traditions may have 
been transmitted into medieval Europe. Many historians have claimed that 
there was no particular transmission, only a few vague references in 
medieval documents to Gnostic predecessors, and at most a kind of rough 
family resemblance between medieval heretical movements like the 
Paulicians, the Bogomils, the Cathars, and others. But one wonders. Was 
what became known as “orthodoxy” in the West really so triumphant as to 
utterly obliterate Gnostic traditions as well as any remaining currents of 
sexual mysticism that had lived on from antiquity? 


There are two fertile regions that we must consider as we investigate this 
question: first, Eastern Europe, and second, the Provence region of southern 
France. That southern France was home to possible inheritors of Gnosticism 
has long been known and acknowledged. Indeed, the Cathars of Provence 
clearly were among the most successful of the “heretical” movements, for 
they had a profound cultural influence on medieval Europe, and they 
ultimately merited a brutal campaign of extirpation by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Much has been written about the Cathars. Lesser known, however, 
are the heretical groups of Eastern Europe, and it is with them that we must 
begin. 


Lines of Transmission 


It is hard to say exactly how Eastern Europe became a center for various 
gnostic or paragnostic heresies during the early medieval period. Some 
scholars suggest a line of transmission via Greek Christianity and 
Byzantium upward into the area of Bulgaria, Bosnia, Serbia, Romania, and 
Hungary, and there is good reason to suspect such a lineage, for after all, 
Eastern Orthodoxy became dominant in much of what we now term Eastern 
Europe. And as we have already seen, there is also good reason to see at 
least filial links between the Messalians, the Paulicians, and other 
“heretical” groups as currents feeding into the larger stream of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, and as being driven from Eastern Orthodox lands into Eastern 
Europe. From fairly early on, Eastern Orthodoxy took a course significantly 
different from its Roman Catholic counterpart, ultimately, for instance, 
rejecting the Roman papacy while embracing a married clergy. This 
different path of Eastern Orthodoxy corresponded at least in some respects 
to the emphases of various “heretical” groups that took root in Eastern 
Europe, even if the Orthodox Church occasionally went through its own 
paroxysms of heresiophobia. 


The truth is, we really do not know all that much for certain about those 
various “heretical” groups that from fairly early on—at least the seventh 
century AD—made Eastern Europe a stronghold. That the “heretics” were 
detested by those who deemed themselves “orthodox” is quite clear from 
the vitriolic documents we do possess. But by now, we know that this 
reflects a well-worn pattern in Western Christianity, and it is recapitulated 
in Eastern Europe, too. When emperors or rulers identified with a Church 
hierarchy, eventually they would think it imperative to extirpate those 
“heretics” who were seen as posing a politicoreligious threat. It was 
rumored that there was a heretical “anti-Pope” hidden away in Eastern 
Europe—which was anathema to Catholicism as well as to Orthodoxy, and 
thus it was an effective rumor to spread if one wished to fan the flames of 
an incipient Inquisition. 

The more one studies the history of heresies in Eastern Europe, the more 
mysterious the phenomena reveal themselves to be. What were the origins 
of Eastern European “heresies”? Clearly, there is a conventional association 
of the Bogomils—reportedly named after a priest of that name—with 
earlier ascetic groups like the Paulicians and the Messalians or Euchites. 


Furthermore, what documentation remains from the period of 650 to 
roughly 1400—Inquisitional records, records of anathemas, and 
investigative reports from Eastern European rulers and clergy—consistently 
refers to links between the Bogomils and these earlier heretical groups, as 
well as between the Bogomils and Gnostics like Simon Magus and 
Valentinus. One could interpret these accusations as the stock-in-trade of 
would-be inquisitors, for, after all, the quickest way to establish one’s own 
Christian orthodoxy is to accuse some other group of heresy, or better yet, 
of pacts with the devil and infanticide. Still, one wonders. 


One of many intriguing additional contributors to Bogomil theology is 
Persian Zoroastrianism and another was Manichaeism. Indeed, the 
Bogomils were frequently accused of being Manichaean, a religious 
tradition that is often claimed to be synonymous with dualism. All of these 
traditions are dualist inasmuch as they regard this world as a vale of 
suffering and look toward another world of light for their salvation. Just as 
some currents of Gnosticism in antiquity saw this world as the creation of 
an ignorant demiurge, so too the Zurvanites, the Manicheaens, and the 
Bogomils were said to regard this world as under the domination of an evil 
or destructive power, while salvation was to be found in the light-world that 
was the domain of the true God. Thus the Bogomil tendency to see Christ 
docetically—that is belonging to the light world rather than the flesh-and- 
blood world of human beings—makes a great deal of sense. 


Yet this mysterious Eastern European religious tradition includes other 
elements as well, including some from pagan antiquity. These pagan 
elements are still present in what are called stecci, or peculiar stone 
monuments that are found throughout Bosnia, Serbia, and Herzegovina. 
They date to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but they reflect much 
older traditions. These stone monuments feature a striking variety of 
symbols, including swastikas, pentacles, ansate crosses or Egyptian crosses, 
and numerous scenes of hunting, dancing, jousting, and other activities. 
From the nineteenth century onward, scholars have linked these enigmatic 
stones with Manichaean influences or even with the survival of earlier 
Hellenic Mystery cults. And indeed, in the thirteenth century, the Bogomils 
were accused of continuing to practice “Hellenic rites” that derived from 


antiquity.4 Whatever one concludes, it is clear that the stecci carvings 


reveal some clues to the unique syncretic religious and cultural traditions of 
the region. 


The Secret Second Baptism 


What were Bogomil practices? This is a question with some interesting 
answers. When we look at the collection of remaining documents detailing 
Bogomilism from the period, we have to acknowledge their origin in the 
enemies of Bogomils, as is often the case. Still, some themes recur. Perhaps 
the most important of these is an insistence on a secret second baptism that 
is said to have originated in a direct line from the apostles. 


One source, Euthymius Zigabenus, writes that the Messalians emphasize 
prayer, in particular an initiatory prayer that supercedes baptism. Baptism 
itself, the Messalians hold, does not eradicate the roots of sin; only the 
expulsion of our inborn demon will accomplish this. This expulsion is akin 
to a second baptism, and, as a result of it, one experiences the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Outward rites and hierarchies are all very well according to 
the Messalians, but what matters most is one’s inner authority that derives 


directly from God.2 


The Bogomils did likewise. A monk named Euthymius of Periblepton 
wrote in 1045 about a local Bogomil elder who initiated followers by 


reciting a liturgy over their heads.2 This initiation was interpreted by 
Euthymius as satanic, but if we set aside his more hysterical heresiophobic 
rhetoric, we see confirmed what is also visible in 1140 in the posthumous 
trial of a Greek layman named Constantine Chrysomallus, who had held 
that ordinary baptism was useless. What mattered, he said, is inner baptism, 
that is, a spiritual or intellectual faculty of perception that brings an inner 


revelation of the Holy Spirit. This faculty is awakened by a second 
baptism, a laying on of hands by initiates. 
Thus all Christians must be initiated and regenerated through “the 


imposition of hands by the skilful stewards of some mystic grace.” Such 
grace “belongs to the Bogomils who introduce a second holy baptism of 


their own, which brings perfection and provides the Holy Spirit.” Both 
sources insist that what is necessary is a second baptism, which begins with 
an initiatory invocation of grace and laying on of hands “of the expert 
stewards of this great mystery,” and which culminates in inner spiritual 


awakening and perfection.2 We can see, then, how Bogomilism indeed 


could have had at its center a secret initiatory tradition of a second baptism, 
and an affiliated emphasis on direct spiritual experience and authority. After 
all, these are recorded even in the documents of the Bogomils’ bitter 
enemies and denouncers. 


But what of the consistent accusations, from very early on, of sexual 
dimensions to the Bogomil teachings? Here, once again, we are back in 
precisely the same territory that we encountered in early Christianity, as 
before it in the pagan Mysteries: on the one hand, we see extreme 
asceticism, even to an insistence on castration, and on the other hand, we 
see accounts of nocturnal orgies. Here, in medieval sources, are we 
encountering only reflections of earlier accusations? In the tenth-century 
formulae by which accused heretics were to abjure their heresy, we read: 
“Anathema to those who .. . gather to celebrate a feast on the first of 
January, and after the evening drinking-session put out the lights and have 


an orgy, sparing no one on the grounds of age or sex or relationship.” 


Identical phrasing appears in several formulae of this type, which were to 
be read aloud by those rejecting heresies. 


Accusations of nocturnal gnostic orgies hark back to the lurid tales told 
by Epiphanius and Irenaeus in late antiquity—but are such accusations only 
an import of a stock charge from the past? Certainly that is a possibility. 
Thus one also finds the stock charge that the Bogomils committed 
infanticide and even consumed the infants’ corpses—precisely the kind of 
outrageous claim that Epiphanius made, and that, as we have elsewhere 
seen in detail, was lodged against minority after minority group in the 


history of Christianity.Z But we do not see charges of infanticide in the 
abjuration formulae: instead, we see the straightforward assertion of a 
January 1 feasting tradition followed by a nocturnal orgy. The date of 
January 1 might suggest the continuity of Roman pagan traditions, but what 
would be the Christian significance of an orgiastic celebration? 


We do know that, like some of the Gnostics in antiquity, the Bogomils 
tended to reject or denigrate marriage, and to promote celibacy as well as 


vegetarianism.2 Yet orgiastic celebration doesn’t seem to jibe with the 
documented Bogomil inclinations toward celibacy and vegetarianism. 
There are three broad interpretations possible: first, that the accusations 
were simply false, and that there were no such Bogomilian nocturnal sexual 
practices; second, that some Bogomils carried on some elements of pagan 
Mystery religious traditions from antiquity; or third, that the accusations are 
in fact misunderstandings or misinterpretations of Bogomilian asceticism 
or, to introduce a word we will discuss shortly, encratism. Naturally, we 
can’t rule out any of these possibilities, and indeed, all of them might be 
true, depending on the group and the period. 


But it is certainly possible that the Bogomils continued some traditions 
initiated by Gnostic figures like Saturninus and Carpocrates—in particular, 
vegetarianism and celibacy. These practices exist in a context better 
described as encratic than as ascetic. Encratic practices, or encratism, entail 
inner purification and detachment, the cultivation of liberation from 
attachment to earthly life. As a result, the school of Basilides in particular 
held that after a certain point, it did not matter whether one ate meat or not, 
or engaged in particular sexual practices. What matters is one’s inner state 
of consciousness. It is possible, then, for someone to be “in the world but 
not of the world,” even outwardly engaged in sexual activity, yet inwardly 
detached from it and victorious over it. 


This is very much the conclusion drawn by Stephen Gero, who has 
considered the close connection between encratic asceticism on the one 
hand, and encratic sexual practices on the other. Gero writes that Borborite 
Gnosticism with a sexual dimension was “simply the other facet of the 
preoccupation with fasting and sexuality.” This line of Gnosticism, he 
thinks, involved neither conventional ascetics nor libertines, but “rather 
“maintained [an] encratite emphasis on sexuality” while claiming to “be 
able to master it, to [neutralize] its venom, through a purposeful, systematic 
exercise thereof.” Gero goes on to suggest that this Gnosticism with a 
sexual dimension “constitute[s] for the most part a secret society that led a 


clandestine existence within other Christian groups (lay or monastic).”2 We 


will recall an analogous perspective adhered to in early Christianity in those 
practices that involved the virgines subintroductae—that is, bishops, priests, 
or ascetics living with virginal female companions, and the consequent 
sexual tension without consummation. 


Christianity, in other words, includes a spectrum of possibilities or 
archetypal tendencies regarding sexuality, and it is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that more daring kinds of sexual mystical practice had to be 
transmitted in secrecy and often via symbolism or analogy. But one does 
not need to posit a single secret society that continues from late antiquity 
into the medieval period—for another possibility is that the same kinds of 
traditions and practices could be spontaneously rediscovered in a new era 
and set of historical circumstances. And the same can be said of opponents 
to any kind of sexual mysticism as well: they too spring up and become 
heretic-hunting inquisitors in an age-old pattern that seems endemic to 
monotheist religious traditions in general, and especially to some forms of 
Christianity. 

Thus it is possible that the Bogomils, who were known for their celibate 
encratism, included some members or hidden groups that (much like their 
predecessors in late antiquity: the Borborites, Carpocratians, Ophites, and 
related Gnostics) pursued a hidden path that went through and beyond 
sexuality, rejecting a path of suppression. This could explain why the 
Bogomils were accused both early (the tenth century) and late (the 
fourteenth) of the hackneyed charge of nocturnal orgies. The nocturnal orgy 
was, of course, a staple charge against “heretics” going back to late 
antiquity, and going forward into the witch-hunting craze of the early 
modern period. Much more likely than nocturnal orgies is that some 
Bogomils practiced a discipline of encratic sexual intercourse—that is, of 
sexual union without ejaculation—akin to the earlier and well-documented 
Christian practice of syneisaktism. If so—that is, if variant forms of 
syneisaktism were characteristic of a group like this—-what would we find? 
The answer might well lie in the two most prominent “heresies” of the 
medieval period: those of the Cathars and those of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 


The Cathar Heresy 


The connections between the Bogomilian movement of Eastern Europe and 
the heretical movement of the Cathars in northern Italy and southern France 
are by now quite well established. Most likely, aspects of Gnosticism 
moved north through Greece as what became Eastern Orthodoxy 
developed, and then they took root as Bogomilism in Eastern Europe. 
Bogomils and others of a “heretical” bent from the Byzantine world in turn 
established ties with Provençal France, where Catharism developed during 
the twelfth century. Catharism, of course, became the strongest institutional 
challenger to Roman Catholicism of the medieval period, with whole 
regions under its authority. What did Cathars believe and practice that made 
them such formidable challengers to the Church? 


Like Bogomils, the Cathars are usually depicted as radical dualists—that 
is, aS holding to what we almost could call Christian Manichaeism. But 
what does radical dualism really mean? I have always been slightly 
skeptical of that term, used with great frequency to label so many 
“heretical” groups and individuals over the centuries and millennia. I have 
stayed in a Cathar castle that still stands high over wild landscapes and 
olive orchards, in the distance the same village that stood there in the 
thirteenth century. What struck me most, in that beautiful region of 
Provence, was that the landscape is more akin to an earthly paradise than to 
some purported realm of the devil. As one walks along mountain trails, one 
is surrounded by the scents of wild rosemary and thyme, by beautiful green 
plants and rich-scented trees. It strikes me as a very strange place to give 
birth to emphatic world denigration. 


And there is another puzzling dimension of Catharism: it was closely 
allied (as was Manichaeism, actually) with the arts and poetry. As is well 
known, the troubadour movement flourished here at the same time, and in 
the same region, thus amongst Cathars, too. The troubadours devoted 
themselves to a chivalric relationship with a member of the opposite sex, 
and they refined their practice of adoring the beloved from afar into a kind 
of literary religion that combined celibacy with powerful sexual tension and 
longing. Troubadour poetry, in fact, reveals what we could even call a kind 


of ritualized syneisaktism in which the troubadour worships and loves his 
beloved from afar, that love in turn manifesting itself in the literary jewels 
of troubadour poems and songs. But what was the connection, even 
symbiosis, between Catharism and the troubadours? 


Denis de Rougemont is the most well-known advocate of the argument 
that the Cathars and the troubadours were parallel and interconnected 
phenomena. In his influential book Love in the Western World, he argues 
that in twelfth-century Provence, the currents of courtly and passionate love 
intertwined with the Catharist culture of the period, and that central to their 
interconnection was a mysticism of love, or, to put it another way, an 
approach to God via a lover of the opposite sex. The troubadour culture, he 
goes on, is akin to an Islamic tradition of love mysticism in which the 
symbolism of dying for love or of service to a lady functions at multiple 
levels. 


The counterargument to Rougemont’s thesis is, of course, that Catharism 
represents a separate, dualistic, world-renouncing movement that had 
nothing particular in common with the troubadours and their exaltation of 


love mysticism 12 After all, weren’t the Cathars celibate? And wasn’t the 
highest level in the Cathar tradition called the perfecti, distinguished by the 
intensity of their asceticism? By contrast, the troubadours celebrated love of 
and service to their lover. It would seem that the Cathars and the 
troubadours harbored very different perspectives on the world, the one 
being world rejecting, the other apparently being world affirming (if we 


were to put it crudely),44 


And yet, we have to acknowledge Rougemont’s point that both the 
troubadours and the Cathars represented a rejection of conventional 
marriage and an embrace of what we could certainly argue is an 
otherworldly mysticism. Furthermore, we have already seen that there is a 
long-standing, recurrent tradition in the West that links almost indissolubly 
asceticism on the one hand with what could be termed libertinism on the 
other. Both represent a breaking through of convention and taboo, the 
former by refusal, the latter by embrace of what is forbidden. Thus, as 
Rougemont points out, there is an intuitive and undeniable link between the 
love poetry of the troubadours and the Cathars, one that cannot be gainsaid 


by simple denial, particularly since troubadours did exist in the same 
culture and even the same castles as Cathars. 


For our inquiry, the troubadours in particular are an important reference 
point because they represent the clear emergence in the West of a mysticism 
of erotic love, a movement through the lover into union not only with the 
lover but with the divine through the lover. Whatever one may say about his 
arguments as a whole, Rougemont is right in seeing the emergence of 
courtly love as a critical moment in the West; but he does not emphasize its 
most important dimension, which is mystical. To die for love is also to be 
reborn, to enter paradise in the next life via unconsummated yearning in this 
life. The phenomenon of courtly love bears hidden links with Manichaeism 
and with Islamic love mysticism as well: it is, in effect, a tradition that uses 
the yearning power of erotic love as a kind of slingshot into otherworldly 
union with the beloved. 


But there was alleged to be a “wilder” version of erotic mysticism during 
the medieval period, and we would be remiss if we did not at least introduce 
it. Here I refer, of course, to the Brethren of the Free Spirit. 


The Brethren of the Free Spirit 


With this group we enter into one of the most contested areas of 
heresiography—the legendary Brethren of the Free Spirit, whose members 
were said to be antinomian (which is to say, they rejected socially 
conventional morality) and to engage in sexual practices as part of their 
religious tradition. Such a group, as an organization, might well never have 
existed. But certainly such a tradition became a common trope throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Western Europe, so that one finds 
many famous mystics, like Johannes Tauler, Jan van Ruysbroeck, and even 
Meister Eckhart, condemning such groups or individuals as heretical. Even 
if the Brethren of the Free Spirit never existed as a widespread group, it did 
exist as an archetype. 


In 1296, Pope Boniface VIII issued an official condemnation of a new 
sect whose members prayed in the nude, and within the next ten years, we 


see a number of subsequent similar denunciations of a new lay movement 
of perfectionists who preached, heard confessions, acted as spiritual elders 
or guides, and, some claimed, held that men and women were free to do as 
they pleased so long as they were guided by the Holy Spirit. By 1311, Pope 
Clement V was encouraging an Italian bishop to obliterate a new heresy 
that now had a name: a sect of the “free spirit.” The Brethren of the Free 
Spirit threatened the Church order and orthodoxy by pushing nearly every 
button: they were said to allow women elders and priests, to follow an 
apostolic life, to reject Church hierarchy and rites, to insist on direct 
individual spiritual awakening, and, worst of all, to espouse openness 
toward the spiritual potential of sexuality. Accusations of orgies and 
infanticide could not be far behind! 


And indeed, the inquisitors soon claimed “heretical” victims. Among 
those victims was the exceptional mystic Marguerite Porete who was called 
up on charges of heresy before the local bishop and the inquisitor in 1306, 


was imprisoned in 1308, and was finally burned to death in 1310.42 Before 
her death, a man named Guiart, who said he was an angel sent to defend the 
“Church of Philadelphia,” came to intervene on Marguerite’s behalf, but as 
it turned out, he was imprisoned for life for his trouble. (That his noble 
effort at intervention was undertaken under the name of the “Church of 
Philadelphia,” takes on a special resonance, because this was the name later 
adopted by the Christian theosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries.43) 


What did Marguerite Porete teach? Her extraordinary little book The 
Mirror of Simple Souls was widely copied for good reason: it is an 
exceptionally good manual of via negativa mysticism—that is, of the 
mysticism of annihilation or self-transcendence. Robert Lerner carefully 
analyzed her book for passages claimed to be antinomian, and there were a 
few. For instance, she was accused of writing that the “annihilated soul” 
may “grant to nature all that it desires without remorse of conscience.” But 
in fact what she actually wrote is that “the soul neither desires nor despises 
poverty, tribulation, masses, sermons, fasts, or prayers and gives to nature, 
without remorse, all that it asks.” But she hastens to explain that because 
the soul’s awakening is so “well ordered,” it would not “demand anything 


prohibited.” 24 Thus, Lerner concludes, while Marguerite may have been a 
Free Spirit, she is no antinomian. 


The mere fact that a mystic with the status of Marguerite could be 
imprisoned and executed as an antinomian calls into question numerous 
accusations against encratic Beghards and Beguines. Given that her words 
were clearly twisted and that in fact she is one of the most important 
mystics of the medieval period, one is compelled to doubt other indictments 
of supposedly antinomian lay mystics. Indeed, there is reason to doubt some 
of the confessions of the period, too. One feels compelled to doubt, for 
example, that accused Free Spirit heretics indulged in remorseless 
infanticide. 


Still, despite their suspect origins, there could be some kernel of truth in 
some of the accusations and confessions. Two of the most important Free 
Spirit confessions came under the harsh Inquisitions in Czechoslovakia in 
the early fourteenth century. Gallus of Novo Castro extracted accounts from 
John and Albert of Briinn, who claimed that as Beghards, they finally 
reached a point of “perfect freedom” in which they could engage in sexual 
dalliances, and in which what previously were mortal sins became merely 
venial ones. According to these confessions, the heretics had a secret sign 
by which they could convey their desire for sexual communion, and if a 
sister employed the sign, the brother should engage in intercourse “with 


vigor two or four times.” 22 Is there any veracity in such an account? It is 
possible. 


The same is true of a woman who taught in Brussels early in the 
fourteenth century as a spiritual eldress under the name Bloemardinne. 
Renowned and revered during her lifetime, it was said that Bloemardinne 
was accompanied to communion by two seraphim, and when she died, her 
body was treated as that of a saint, so that the ill came to touch it in hopes 
of a miraculous cure. Bloemardinne in fact was an aristocratic woman 
named Heylwig, who moved in upper-class circles, and who was said to 
have taught while sitting upon a silver chair. She was renowned for her 
piety, and she was said to have taught that spiritual practitioners may attain 
inner freedom that manifests in “seraphic love.” This seraphic love has been 
interpreted as having or allowing for a carnal dimension, and some scholars 


hold that the mystic Jan van Ruysbroeck was bitterly attacking 


Bloemardinne as a false mystic in his own mystical writings. 18 Naturally, 
Ruysbroeck himself was subsequently attacked as such a false mystic! 


But what can we conclude from such examples as those of Bloemardinne 
or Marguerite Porete, or from the accusations against the Beghards and 
Beguines? First, we can note the continuity with “heretical” movements of 
late antiquity: here, among the medieval Free Spirits, we see just what we 
earlier saw among groups like the Messalians: 


1. A rejection of Church bureaucracy or hierarchy 
2. An embrace of life close to nature 
3. An acceptance of female teachers and elders 


4. The assertion that spiritual authenticity means a transcendence of 
moralistic strictures by inner conscience and direct spiritual knowledge 


These four principles or tendencies were enough to threaten bureaucratic 
Christianity, and to spark the age-old claims of orgies and infanticide that 
were trotted out in late antiquity against the Gnostics, and that were still 
being trotted out against their heirs in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Still, with all that said, there certainly were currents of sexual mysticism 
that flowed through medieval Christianity, heretical and orthodox alike. 
How could it be otherwise, in a tradition that extolled the spiritual marriage 
of Christ and his spouse, the Church, a tradition that drew from the ancient 
erotic poetry of Solomon’s wisdom tradition, and that looked forward to the 
spiritual wedding with Christ after death? How much really separates 
Bloemardinne’s seraphic love and the “spiritual espousals” of Jan van 
Ruysbroeck? They were, after all, drawing upon the very same lineage of 
mystical love and union. 


Conclusions 


The more one studies the matter, the more one concludes that much of 
history is the recitation of the same litany again and again. Very few 
historians approach their subjects with new ways of understanding, and 
even fewer with sympathetic insights into what a group or individual 
actually was up to. Part of the problem in our particular area of study here 
—especially when we are considering late antiquity or the medieval period, 
but also when we are looking at early modern or even contemporary 
sources—is that the consensus is almost always determined early on by 
heresiophobes, and those who are deemed “heretics” cease to be given the 
courtesy of thoughtful new assessment. Rather, the same tired accusations 
are leveled time and again: they must have sacrificed and eaten infants, they 
must have engaged in orgies, and so forth. Thus what the “heretics” actually 
taught or practiced is hopelessly, even permanently, obscured from our 
view. 


Yet despite all of this, we begin to see patterns emerge from the complex 
palimpsest of history, and we begin to decipher its hidden meanings. 
Without doubt, there is a long-standing tradition in the West that links 
asceticism and libertinism, and that furthermore paradoxically connects 
world rejection with world affirmation, that links erotic mysticism with 
otherworldliness. What we are looking at here is something like a grand 
riddle, a conundrum whose outlines we begin to see much earlier in 
Western history, but that comes into clearer focus as we approach the 
modern period. For whereas in late antiquity and in the medieval period we 
have primarily the testimony of opponents and bitter enemies, in the 
modern period, we have the testimony of the practitioners themselves. As 
we Shall see, this is crucial to understanding what they were (or are) about. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF CHRISTIAN 
SEXUAL MYSTICISM 


T: is relatively easy to imagine that the medieval period in Europe and 
England entailed a fairly clear division between heretical individuals or 
groups—some of whom may have espoused one form or another of sexual 
mysticism—and more mainstream historicist Christianity that rejected such 
ideas or practices. But such a depiction does not do justice to the 
complexity of Western religiocultural history, or to the unexpected ways 
that sexuality or sexual symbolisms were incorporated into folk religious 
practices from antiquity to modernity. On the cusp of modernity, in the late 
eighteenth century, an elegant British writer and antiquarian named Richard 
Payne Knight (1750-1824) began to notice and then to collect and write 
about the ways that sexual symbolism had been incorporated into folk 
religious life in Europe and England. Eventually, he published A Discourse 
on the Worship of Priapus and Its Connection with the Mystic Theology of 
the Ancients (1786), a book that raised such a firestorm of criticism for its 
ironic and erudite discussions of sexually explicit coins, carvings, and 
amulets that it had to be withdrawn from the market. Most interesting for us 
is what Knight discovered, and what those discoveries signified. 


Knight was an inveterate collector, and his book on the worship of 
Priapus resulted from his amazing collection of sexually explicit amulets 
and other curios from antiquity up to his present day, which he bequeathed 
to the British Museum upon his death. Knight wrote that his attention was 
drawn to this topic when he and other travelers observed in Italy that 
women and children often wore amulets showing an erect phallus in order 


to ward off the evil eye.t He also details how in an Italian church dedicated 


to Cosmus, in 1780, he witnessed women offering small votive wax phalli, 
and how the oil of Cosmo is said to be curative of the loins—so some 


fourteen hundred flasks of the oil were dispersed in 1780 alone.2 What he 
discovered, in other words, was that Roman Catholicism had incorporated 
sexually explicit images and folk traditions. This led him to investigate 
where such traditions might have originated. 


Remarkably erudite, Knight carefully studied Greek and Roman works 
of classical antiquity, works by Ovid, Virgil, Plutarch, Livy, Macrobius, 
Lactantius, and a wide variety of others. What he concluded is that the 
ancients affirmed what he called a “system of emanation” that was 
“extremely well calculated to produce temporal good; for, by the endless 
multiplication of subordinate deities, it effectually excluded two of the 
greatest curses that ever afflicted the human race, dogmatical theology, and 


its consequent religious persecution.”2 Knight thus held that images of 
copulation, for instance, showed “the reciprocal incarnation of man with the 
deity,” which first animated “man by an emanation from his own essence,” 
and then employed “that emanation to reproduce, in conjunction with the 
common productive powers of nature, which are no other than his own 


prolific spirit transfused through matter.”4 
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Figure 4.1. A winged phallus, from an ancient Greek vase 


Figure 4.2. Drawing of winged phallic effigy discovered by Knight 


In other words, even though the use of amulets or votive images to 
increase fertility is magical, behind these magical dimensions in Knight’s 
view is something akin to a Neoplatonic mystical theology of emanation. 
Emanationism, meaning that the visible world is regarded as an emanation 
of or from higher worlds, is nondualistic and inclusive, and these are 
exactly the qualities he emphasized. Knight recognized that historicist 
forms of Christianity, as represented in witch hunts and Inquisitions, 
manifest an extreme form of dualism that opposes “orthodoxy” to “heresy” 
and, more importantly, opposes the self-styled “orthodox” to those victims 
designated as “heretics.” He was arguing for a religiophilosophical 
perspective that includes all dimensions of human life, sexuality too, rather 
than excluding sexuality and sexual imagery as “evil.” 


It is worth reflecting on the winged phallus images Knight discovered in 
England. What do the wings signify? Knight suggests that in antiquity “the 
female organs of generation were revered as symbols of the generative 
powers of nature or matter, as the male were of the generative powers of 


God.”2 But the wings also symbolize much more than fertility alone, for 
images of sacred animals or symbols have a transcendent dimension, 
representing the “general emanation of the pervading Spirit of God, by 
which all things are generated and maintained,” and which expands “itself 
through the universe, giving life and motion to the inhabitants of earth, 


water, and air, by participation of its own essence.”© Thus such images have 
a mystical significance, reflecting union and participation with the divine. 


Figure 4.3. An urn with a winged phallus found in England by Knight 


Knight was a pioneer, publishing such a book in 1786, and numerous 
others followed in his path. A noteworthy successor was Thomas Wright, 
who in 1866 published The Worship of the Generative Powers During the 
Middle Ages of Western Europe. Whereas Knight focused chiefly on sexual 
symbolism in antiquity, Wright, acknowledging his debt to his predecessor, 
continued research on this topic but focused on the medieval and early 
modern periods. Wright found that Roman phallic or vulvic images were 
prevalent across Europe and in England, and he discovered that many 
European churches had explicit sexual imagery built into them, often on the 
portals. Many of these sexual images were defaced or destroyed during the 


period of the French Revolution or during the ascendance of Puritanism.2 


Indeed, Wright discovered that many churches in Ireland displayed figures 
with very pronounced female genitalia, termed the Sheela-na-Gigs, quite 
explicitly as a kind of protection for the churchgoers, often in the keystone 
of the doorway. 


Figure 4.4. Sheela-na-Gig found on the Church of St. Mary and St. David at Kilpeck in 
Hertfordshire, England 


Figure 4.5. An archaic Sheelana-Gig from Ireland 


And there were other explorers of these themes in the late-eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Among them were Jacques-Antoine Dulaure, whose 
Des divinités generatrices, ou, du culte du phallus was published in 1805, 
and Hodder Westropp and Staniland Wake, who published Ancient Symbol 
Worship: Influence of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of Antiquity in 1875, 
not to mention the inimitable Ophiolatreia, an 1889 book on serpent 


worship and a companion to the book Phallism.8 


The point here is that even though the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are often characterized as somewhat prudish, in fact it is the 
period when a whole range of authors and readers began to discover that 
many folk traditions involved the lingam (phallus) and the yoni (vulva)—to 
borrow terms from Hindu Tantra—and that they were also to be found in 
Western Europe from antiquity through the medieval era and right up 
through early modernity. Can one refer therefore to Western tantrism, as 
some authors do? Such an idea existed already in the mind of Richard 
Payne Knight in the 1780s, for by this time he could refer knowledgeably to 
the lingam and the yoni images of India, to the Bhagavad Gita, and to the 
idea that what we see in all of these many Western traditions of explicit 
sexual symbolism is in fact quite analogous to what we see in Asian and, in 
particular, tantric religiocultural traditions. Already the idea was forming 
that there existed a proto-Indo-European set of attitudes toward sacred 
sexuality, which twentieth-century authors like Alain Daniélou were then to 
explore further. 


But what of this idea of Western Tantra? Are there other traces of 
something akin to it? We do find some tantalizing clues in another kind of 
images—those associated with alchemy. 


Alchemy and Sexuality 


What is alchemy? The question still exists, despite all the resources and 
interpretations that have emerged in the modern period. We can easily find 
images of alchemists working with furnaces, herbs, chemicals, and metals. 
But what is the goal? Is alchemy aimed at the creation of gold? Is its aim 
the philosopher’s stone, or great longevity, or a panacea? For all the 
alchemical texts and images that became available in the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, and for all the practical alchemists and schools of 
alchemy that appeared during the same period, as well as the scholarship in 
a number of European languages, the fact is that alchemy retains its 
enigmatic, mysterious, and multivalent qualities. At times it seems that 
alchemical texts and imagery are like a screen upon which various 
interpreters project their views. And alchemical writings and imagery are so 
rich that they surely can support a great number of interpretations. Here, we 
will turn our attention to only one theme, which is the prevalence of sexual 
imagery in some alchemical works. 


That sexual imagery plays a major role in various series of alchemical 
images can hardly be doubted, as we will see when we look at a few such 
works and images. But is this imagery suggestive of some chemical 
processes, to be worked out via a chemical apparatus and a furnace? Or is it 
possible that, as the imagery itself would suggest, alchemical imagery and 
writings might be multivalent, conveying multiple levels of meanings at 
once? This is the line of inquiry posed by Karen-Claire Voss, who, after 
long study, came to interpret late medieval or early modern alchemy as 
reflecting a process of “multileveled union of the two,” from whose union 
emerges “the Child of the Work,” a third, which also “signifies the second 
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birth in a theosophical [or gnostic] sense.” = She continues: “The nature of 
the conjunction seems to me to suggest that the tradition of the alchemist 


and the soror mystica was not simply intended as a symbol with no 
corresponding reality in time and space, but that it was a form of Western 


tantra.” 10 Now, why would she make such an assertion? Let us look at a 
famous collection of alchemical images called the Rosarium 
Philosophorum (made in Frankfurt in 1550; see figures 4.6 to 4.11). 


The first plate in the Rosarium to show human figures reveals a 
descending dove beneath a star, holding a sprig of flowers, on either side of 
which are two robed royal figures, a king and a queen, standing on the sun 
and the moon respectively. They too hold sprigs, each of which ascend from 
the one figure’s heart to the other figure’s head. One may note that the 
dove’s sprig ends at the level of the robed figures’ hearts. The sprigs 
suggest a movement or circulation of energy, as do the figures’ linked 
hands. The same imagery recurs in the fourth plate, in which the two figures 
are now nude in a bath, this time grasping the flowers with their opposite 
hands, again showing a circulation of energy. The fifth plate shows the two 
figures entwined in sexual union, this time in the earth, with the notation 
“conjunctio sive coitus” [conjunction or coitus]. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth plates show the couple joined in a single 
body, but with double heads, while above one sees a soul (animae) 
ascending and descending. The tenth plate shows a winged androgyne 
standing, holding a chalice with serpents, and the eleventh plate shows the 
winged couple embracing in coitus again, this time with the winged male 
figure’s hand on the woman’s breast, and the winged female figure’s hand 
on the man’s phallus. The figures then go through a similar series of 
transmutations again, becoming a single body, but this time above we see a 
female anima ascending into the clouds and descending. The final human 
image shows a crowned two-headed androgyne standing atop a coiled 
serpent in the earth, a chalice with three serpents in the right extended hand, 
and a single serpent in the left extended hand, while nearby stands a tree of 
suns, a lion, and a pelican biting its own breast to feed its young. In the final 
plate, we see the resurrected Christ, who more than a little resembles a 
bearded hermit, and who is gesturing toward his empty tomb. 


Figure 4.8. Double-headed couple with single body and soul 


Figure 4.9. Winged androgyne 


Even a cursory look at this series of images—with their frankly sexual 
dimensions, and with their clear progress toward the union of male and 
female, culminated by the resurrection, transfiguration, and illumination 
represented in the figure of Christ—seems to reveal stages of sexual 
mysticism. What else could one call it? And there is some precedent for 
this. One thinks here of other alchemical works with similar themes, and of 
alchemical couples, exemplars of which can be found from the medieval 
period right up to the present. Late in the twentieth century, a Canadian 
television documentary featured an elderly alchemist who lived with a 
young woman in her twenties. The documentary, entitled Love and 
Alchemy, showed them engaged in activities like gathering dew from the 
fields before dawn, and suggested that theirs was a complex relationship in 
which, as the young woman put it, they were at times like brother and sister, 
at times friends, and at times husband and wife. 


Figure 4.10. Winged couple in coitus 


Figure 4.11. Crowned two-headed figure atop serpent 


But such accounts or depictions are unlikely to convey the interior 
dimensions of what we see in these alchemical images: the stages of 
progressive mutual ascent and spiritual union and transfiguration. This is 
why alchemical works rely so much on allusion and symbolism, not so 
much because they are a secret code that can be cracked, but rather because 
what is being conveyed is itself multivalent and experiential, neither 
objective nor subjective, but both interior and exterior at once. This is what 
we see depicted in these mysterious and subtle images, and those I know 
who have become familiar or intimate with their meanings say that what 
they depict must be understood from within. And after all, is it really so 
surprising that the alchemists, whose efforts are devoted to understanding 
and realizing the principles of life, would draw on and incorporate 
sexuality? 


Christian Theosophic Mysticism 


But few would place alchemy at the center of Christian tradition, whereas 
mysticism—in the broad theosophic tradition stretching from Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Clement of Alexandria to John Erigena, Meister Eckhart, 
Johannes Tauler, and Jacob Béhme’s theosophy—is, arguably, the 
experiential center of Christianity. And the truth is that historically, vitality 
in the Christian tradition has come from precisely this experiential tradition, 


manifesting in popular movements as diverse as early Gnostic sects, the 
medieval Beguines, and the Pietists of the early modern era. Heresy is, after 
all, only a label used by one group to denigrate another, and it may or may 
not be valid in relation to the greater possibilities of the tradition. 


The time may have come when Christianity is open to possibilities for 
spiritual praxis that previously were suppressed. Of course, given that the 
twilight of Christianity has been marked by an increase in fundamentalism 
and what must be described as fanaticism, those who want to investigate 
such praxes experientially will probably have to do so without making their 
efforts public—but then, what we are discussing has always been a secret 
path. In any case, any such efforts will have to be founded in a broad 
understanding of what has already been accomplished. 


Here we will simply examine little-known aspects of the modern 
(seventeenth century to the present) Christian tradition, beginning with 
Jacob Böhme (1575-1624). Bohme’s works, which infuse the entire 
theosophic tradition, entail a deep understanding of the hidden principles 
within the human microcosm and the macrocosm. For B6hmean theosophy 
is informed by a recognition that the physical world, which we take for 
granted as having substantial reality in itself, is in fact but a transient 
manifestation of hidden principles and forces, and ultimately of the 
inexpressible Origin. 


Although it is not possible to outline the entirety of B6hmean theosophy 
here—a topic to which volumes have already been devoted, with mixed 
success—we can at least point out the basic insights in B6hme’s work that 
are indispensable for later developments in this tradition. Central among 
these is the recognition that there are two principles infusing human life: 
love and wrath. Wrath is of course the discordant, divisive, destructive 
principle whose most virulent incarnations are Satan and his demons, but 
wrath takes hold in this world through human beings, who represent the 
battleground between the realm of darkness and wrath below, and the realm 
of light and love above. 


Given this situation in which we all find ourselves, our purpose is to 
transmute this wrathful energy into love. Such transmutation is 
accomplished through prayer, which is not simply petitionary, but rather a 


communication between the divine and the human, a manifestation of the 
divine in the human world. As in Buddhist tantrism, this transmutation is 
accomplished by direct contact with all the stress of human life, not by 
absolute renunciation, although asceticism may be part of one’s praxis at 
certain times. Böhme himself was married, lived as a shoemaker and 
merchant, and led a fairly turbulent and active life, during which he also 
managed to write his extraordinary visionary treatises, the full significances 
of which have certainly yet to be fully explored. 


Now this insight—the necessity that wrath be transmuted into love— 
may seem simple, but it illuminates the central mystery of Christianity, 
which is imaged in the divine being humiliated, mocked, and crucified by 
wrathful human beings in this world, then dying, and then being 
transfigured: love conquering wrath. And it helps to explain this most 
perplexing historical conundrum of why Christian history so often has 
seemed a crucifixion redux, Christians persecuting their own, turning 
against those who best embody the intellectual tradition itself, the John 
Erigenas and Meister Eckharts and Jacob Böhmes. 


Boéhme’s work, with its many Latinate terms of specialized meaning 
derived in part from alchemy and in part from Jewish Kabbalah, requires a 
great deal of study to unfold its meanings, but absolutely central to all his 
works is his admonition that we must consciously turn toward the divine, 
and that his works are not to be read by those who approach them in the 
wrong spirit, for then the wrath will stir within. And indeed this historically 
has proven true, for from Böhme’s own time to the present, his works have 
been distinguished by the exuberant praise and the virulent denigration 
heaped upon them. Essentially, we can say that Böhme’s theosophic 
discipline begins with an awakening, a conscious turning of the mind 
toward the divine, and that from his perspective, without such inward 
transformation, one’s religion remains only a “stone Babel,” an outward 
conformism joined all too often with a hypocritical judgmentalism. 


Thus Bohmean theosophy insists upon the primacy of direct spiritual 
experience and transmutation, and it lays the groundwork that in turn makes 
possible the work of Johann Georg Gichtel (1638-1710), known as the 
hermit of Amsterdam. Gichtel, an irascible character, took refuge in the 
Netherlands after having been banished from his native Germany for 


insisting on an experiential, visionary Christianity, and he spent most of his 
life as what best may be described as an active recluse. Gichtel’s main work 
consisted of voluminous correspondence wherein he dispensed spiritual 
advice to followers published in a multi-volume series as Theosophia 
practica (1722), and he published the first collected works of Bohme’s, 
Theosophia revelata (1682/1730). 


The relationship between these two titles is not accidental: Gichtel saw 
Böhme as having received the theosophic revelation, and in his own 
collected letters, he developed the practical aspects of spiritual discipline. 
Whereas Bohme was concemed with elaborating, in labyrinthine prose, his 
own visionary cosmology and how one gains spiritual insight and 
regeneration, Gichtel’s works are all concentrated wholly on the practical 
struggle of transmuting wrath into love. Occasionally wont to be wrathful 
himself, Gichtel corresponded with numerous people, and although his 
letters are sometimes repetitive due to overlap, they are replete with 
fascinating events from Gichtel’s own experiences, which included 
numerous episodes of clairvoyance and other paranormal phenomena. 


In the writings of Gichtel and a few other theosophers, we see some 
aspects of what could be termed Christian tantrism. Central to Mahayana 
Buddhism are the concepts of bodhicitta—which means the aspiration to 
liberate all beings from suffering—and bodhisattva, which refers to a being 
who has engendered bodhicitta. Bodhisattvas take the sufferings of others 
unto themselves and give happiness to others; they ceaselessly strive to 
transform others’ suffering into happiness, chiefly through spiritual means, 
through intention. Interestingly, this description strongly resembles 
Gichtel’s own descriptions of what he often did for others, living and dead. 


Although he has been attacked as misogynistic because he insisted upon 
celibacy and refused numerous offers of marriage, in his letters Gichtel 
demonstrates on many occasions his willingness to take upon himself the 
difficulties of others. For instance, Gichtel met a young woman obsessed by 
jewelry and fine things. He prayed that he might take this burden on 
himself, and consequently he was sorely troubled for some days afterward 
by this fantasy, which surrounded him with the lure of jewels. But he 
unceasingly prayed, and the fantasy slowly left him—while the young 
woman had been wholly freed from it. Gichtel through prayer took upon 


himself the astral fantasies of this woman, and so he freed her for spiritual 


practice. 21 


In another such instance, a woman had been troubled for ten years by the 
ghost of her dead husband, who followed her, ever asking for her prayers. 
She asked many people about this, and all those she questioned said that the 
soul was really the devil—“but the woman knew her husband, and could 
not get rid of the dream [apparition] until Gichtel opened to her the ground 


of her soul, whereupon she attained peace.” 12 Here again—as in another 
case, in which Gichtel took upon himself the virulent anger of a man he 
knew—Gichtel acted to free someone from mental attachments. 


And in perhaps the most striking example, a former friend and 
benefactor of Gichtel’s had “wooed Sophia” (practiced theosophic 
discipline) very ardently, and then, disappointed, he had committed suicide 
with five self-inflicted wounds. In the afterlife this soul was experiencing 
great suffering, which Gichtel was able to perceive clairvoyantly. Gichtel at 
first thought his friend was doomed to hell, but he found that after years of 
prayer, his former benefactor in fact passed into eternal rest through the 


power of Christ.t3 Essentially, Gichtel believed he had been able to 
spiritually intercede for his deceased friend and bring him to spiritual rest. 


We are free to accept or disbelieve these episodes from Gichtel’s letters, 
but we cannot doubt that such incidents suggest a worldview rather distant 
from conventional Christianity, and much closer, in fact, to Buddhism, not 
least because the primary emphasis here is upon one’s intentions, which in 
turn have their effects invisibly for others. Whereas conventional 
Christianity is focused primarily on dogmatic adherence and moral 
behavior, Gichtel is far more concerned with what one’s inward state really 
is, and with how one’s prayer or meditation can bring about peace in 
oneself and even in other people. 


Gichtel is perhaps best known for having included illustrations with 
some apparent parallels to chakras, or energy centers, in the body.24 
Gichtel’s illustrations are central to his text, and they show the spiritual 


progress of an individual from his bestial state, in which he is ruled by 
craving and aversion (symbolized by the running hound), and by the 


planetary powers as unregenerate emotional fluxes that include wrath, envy, 
and pride. The planetary configuration is not accidental, representing as it 
does a series of paired linkings—crown of the head and the genitals (Saturn 
and Luna); forehead and abdomen (Jupiter and Mercury); upper chest and 
solar plexus (Mars and Venus); and the whole spiral centering in the heart 
(Sun). 

But we should note that the most well-known of these illustrations, 
which does resemble in some regards images of the classical chakras, is of 
unregenerate man, whereas the full series of illustrations culminates in an 
image where the genital region (the wrathful or dark world) is separate from 
the abdomen (Jehovah), the heart (Jesus), the throat (Sophia, the mirror of 
wisdom), and the forehead (the Holy Spirit). In other words, for Gichtel, 
regeneration represents the purification and illumination of the upper 
centers, symbolized by the beams of light pouring forth particularly from 
the heart (and not from the throat, given that Sophia is inherently a divine 
mirror). While the hidden inner centers depicted and discussed in Gichtel’s 
work emphatically are not identical with the chakras, they do represent one 
of comparatively few places where such a process of awakening inner 
centers in the body is depicted in Western esoteric literature. 


Although we do not have space here for a full examination of Gichtel’s 
cosmology and spiritual discipline, it is possible at least to sketch the course 


of spiritual awakening he describes.42 It is often said in tantric literature 
that because Tantra represents a fast path toward enlightenment, it is also 
dangerous, and Gichtel begins with exactly such an admonishment, 
advising us to avoid “evil, poisonous influences of the hellish and earthly 
constellations; keep the little tongue exactly on the balance, or pay attention 
to desire, lust, and imagination in your heart, lest the good be overcome, 


and your fall and destruction be even greater,” 18 


Gichtel then points out that people ordinarily live in a state of constant 
desire and anxiety, and that even seeking peace does no good unless one 
reaches the origin of all things. This passage is actually quite parallel with 
Buddhist doctrines regarding the nature of samsaric suffering being founded 
in desire and aversion. 


Gichtel warns against the attractions offered by what he calls the spiritus 
mundi, or spirit of this world, and urges his correspondents and readers 
instead toward a spiritual marriage with Sophia, or divine wisdom 
personified as female. He was celibate, and encouraged others toward a 
chaste life too, while at the same time emphasizing the ce ntral importance 
of the inner wedding with Sophia. Of the thousands of pages of his 
collected letters, many focus on these themes, in particular on discouraging 
fleshly lusts and on pointing readers toward the realization of a new 
spiritual body and of everlasting joy. All of these themes are, of course, 
particular to this Christian esoteric tradition, but they also bear some 


similarities to Hindu and Buddhist Tantric traditions. 


And there are more parallels between theosophic and tantric traditions, 
particularly if we expand our range beyond the rigorously ascetic Gichtel to 
other theosophers. During the time Gichtel was living in Amsterdam—the 
last third of the seventeenth century—he had colleagues in England who 
were working in a similar fashion, in what might well be called a lay 
hermitage in or near London. Among these British theosophers was Dr. 
John Pordage (1608-81), whose visionary experiences began in tandem 
with his wife, whom he married precisely because of her psychic sensitivity. 
Hence, given this tandem working, it is perhaps not as surprising to find 
that virtually all the later theosophers who hint at sexual alchemy cite 
Pordage’s works. 


John Pordage’s Inner Alchemy 


We should recall, at this juncture, that in Asia itself, Tantra is expressed 
through a multifold “twilight language” whose intricate symbolism always 
offers a range of meanings, and that therefore it should hardly be surprising 
that if anything even remotely like tantrism were to exist in Europe, it 
would probably also be expressed very rarely in written form. If it were in 
written form, it would most likely be expressed only through allusive and 
elusive symbolism, particularly given the fierce and even deadly outrage 
that it would likely provoke among the dogmatic moralists. 


Thus we are not surprised to find that when, in “Philosophic Epistle on 
the True Stone of Wisdom,” John Pordage writes about spiritual alchemy, 
he does so using traditional alchemical language to refer to the human body. 
Pordage begins by elaborating on the “equipment” or means necessary for 
alchemy, especially that 


[t]he inward oven, which the philosophi hold as a high secret mystery, 
was your Balneum Marie, a glassy phial, in which your materia is 
made a substance and essence more precious and worth more than all 
the world. This is locked and sealed with the Sigillo Hermetis under 
lock and key so that nothing of the power of the materia will 
evaporate, nor may some strange materia penetrate into it. This holy 
oven, this Balneum Marie, this glassy phial, this secret oven is the 
place, the matrix, or bearing-mother and the Centrum, wherein the 


holy Tincture wells forth, boils up, and has its origin. 18 


Where does this tincture well up? 


The place or the state there where the Tincture has its dwelling I do not 
think it necessary to directly name, but rather exhort you only to knock 
on the ground. Solomon tells us in his Song that your inner dwelling is 
not far from the navel, and is like a round cup that is filled with the 


holy liquor of the pure Tincture.42 


“Not far from the navel” . . . “like a round cup”—surely these phrases refer 
to the abdomen, or what in Japanese is called the hara, the space below the 
navel that is the “seat of meditation.” The “oven” near the navel is heated 
by a unique fire, that being “the philosophers’ fire”: 


The fire of the philosophers you should know; this is the key that 
remains secret: therefore you should believe and know that the 
understanding of this fire is the key to the mysteries, which unlocks all 
things, and makes the work itself possible; so that the artist is required 


to do nothing other than be diligent and watchful. The fire is the love- 
fire-life that flows out of the holy Venus or love of God; the Martial 
fire is too sharp and too fierce, so that it would dry and burn up the 
materia. Then here alone the love-fire of Veneris has the qualities of 


the right, true fire.20 


Without a doubt, Pordage is outlining here a spiritual alchemy, a discipline 
of inward transmutation. 


Guiding us through the range of transmutations we can expect— 
including the “hellish anxious” darkness of the putrefactio, in which we 
think all is lost, and the various other stages of transfiguration—Pordage 
brings us finally to the culmination, in a lyrical passage: 


And thus you see where the true philosophia is conveyed; namely in a 
holy body wherein you will find the life of the Godhead in pure nature, 
wherein you come to know God in nature. Now is paradise in nature 
again found, the six days’ work in the soul has reached its end and is 
now gone into the peace of the completed consummation: then because 
the Fixation is born, so is a consummated life without any shadows of 
change; it is an everlasting day without night, an everlasting joy 
without sadness, an eternal life without death: because here now is the 
paradisal man clear as the brilliant shining forth of the holy Sun 
through and through, like gold that is throughout bright, pure, and 
clear; also without any blemish or fleck. The soul is now an enduring 
seraphimic Angel, and may make itself into a physician, theologer, 
astrologer, into a holy Magus; it may also make what it will; it may do 
and have what it will; because all qualities have only one will in unity 
and harmony. And the same one will is God’s eternal unmistaking will: 


and now is the holy man in his own nature become one with God.24 


In this quotation, which represents the summation of the alchemical work, 
we can see why Pordage was attacked by dogmatic conventional Christians, 
and at the same time we cannot fail to recognize the voice here of someone 
certain of what he has himself experienced. To this final paragraph, he 


added only the proviso that those who do not know to what he refers ought 
at least to refrain from judging him. 


Given the evident authority and directness of this treatise alone, one is 
not surprised that Pordage has remained the touchstone for more 
unorthodox spiritual disciplines that are implicit in his writings; his works, 
available to my knowledge only in the German translations from which I 
have drawn, bear within them much that in turn influenced many 
subsequent theosophers. There are in fact places in Pordage’s voluminous 
and virtually encyclopedic writings that hint of sexual alchemy, as when in 
his “Fourth Tractate on the Union of Natures, Essences, and Tinctures” he 
comments on Genesis 2:28, which refers to “one flesh”: 


Here is then a union and joining manifested, which is a union in 
natures, a union in seeds, a union in tinctures, a union in the flesh, a 
union in the bodies, a union in the persons and a union in the spirit. 


5. But one may here ask, whence then originates these unions? 
Whereupon I answer that they manifest through the earnest yearning 
and powerful drive that one tincture has for the other, which lies buried 
in the seeds of the temporal and outward nature. For in the tincture of 
the little man and thus also in the tincture of the little woman is a 
strong magnetic or driving power, that the one seeks the other, so that 
they thus may become one flesh, one nature, indeed, in some measure 
also even one person. 


6. This tincture is named the outward tincture because it belongs 
alone to outward man.... 


7. Out of the union of the tinctures now originates this union of the 
bodies, and the union of persons; and out of two they become one 
flesh. Here one observes still further how out of this union of the 
tinctures [of Mars and Venus respectively] originates the union of 
seeds and natures: because it is impossible to unite tinctures without 
union of the seeds and natures. 


The masculine and feminine tinctures, then, seek to mingle and merge, and 
to attain the soul’s paradise through physical union, but this is only a “vain 
paradise,” for the flame that burns so quickly is suddenly again out, ended 


as soon as it has begun, since it belongs only to “the spirit of this world.”22 


What can we make of such references? Although some forms of tantric 
discipline entail a man and woman working together, this is certainly not a 


matter of indulging in uncontrolled sexual congress.22 In Buddhist Tantra, 
one finds a continual insistence that one must conserve and transmute the 
bodhicitta, the word that means “universal compassion,” sometimes said to 
refer also to sexual fluid. The same is implied here in Pordage, whose 
attitude toward sexuality is quite profound: he recognizes that in the flame 
of desire and the flare of orgasm is a glimpse of paradisal bliss, but it is 
conditional, or samsaric, bliss, “under the spirit of this world,” that one 
ceases to indulge in because one’s goal is a higher and more lasting joy, the 
“everlasting joy” of alchemical illumination. 


Naturally, it is very difficult to know exactly what disciplines or 
practices Pordage and his theosophic group engaged in, for having been 
publicly vilified during the early 1650s, Pordage, his wife, and a few other 
theosophers—including Thomas Bromley, author of the extraordinary The 
Way to the Sabbath of Rest—withdrew into a kind of lay monasticism and 
almost perpetual spiritual retreat. We know from the testimony of Jane 
Leade, who practiced with Pordage for years, that he spent much time in 
meditation or what they called trance states, and one gathers from his 
voluminous works (most written during the 1670s) that he was writing of 
nonphysical realms that he had himself experienced, ranging from hells to 
paradises. All of this is roughly comparable to the lay retreats and lay 
masters of Buddhist tantrism, which also regards direct spiritual experience 
as being of far more import than book learning, and which is no stranger to 
the paranormal phenomena like clairvoyantly shared bliss that Bromley 


details.24 


But, granting these parallels between Buddhist and to some extent Hindu 
tantrism and Bohmean theosophy, can we go further and demonstrate at 
least the possible existence of a secret sexual alchemy tradition in 
theosophy? Certainly all the elements are here in potentia—but we lack 


evidence of the actual praxis, as one would indeed expect, given its highly 
controversial and esoteric nature. While we lack direct evidence that 
Pordage or others in his group engaged in such practices, we cannot gainsay 
that in his works is reflected an understanding of how the entire human 
being, including the forces of eros, sexuality, and desire, can be brought 
into the spiritual path and transfigured, not by neurotic rejection of 
sexuality, but by transmuting its power. 


As to evidence of sexual alchemy in Böhmean theosophy, for that we 
must turn back to Germany, following the movement of this tradition. For 
Pordage’s works were almost all published not in English but in German, 
and in fact the original English manuscripts were lost, so it is not surprising 
that his writing had more of an impact in Europe than in his native England. 
But to assess the precise nature and scope of this impact is not at all easy, 
particularly when one is trying to peer through the obscurations of 
disapproving comments. Nonetheless, there was at least one theosophic 
group that drew upon Pordage’s works for sexual alchemy: the circle 
surrounding the infamous Eva von Buttlar (1670-1717). 


The Buttlar Circle 


Known pejoratively in German as the Buttlar’sche Rotte—the Buttlar gang 
—this group scandalized conventional Christendom in its day, for its 
members not only promoted but also practiced sexually charged rituals, and 
they grounded their practices directly in the works of Böhme and Pordage. 
Although it is true that ascetic theosophers like Gichtel were quick to 
condemn the Buttlar group and to cite them as an example of how one 
might go wrong on the theosophic path, as we have seen, Gichtel’s own 
works bear similarities to tantrism. What is more, tantrism itself tends 
toward asceticism, while often being misunderstood as licentiousness. 


But what did the Buttlar circle actually practice? What so outraged local 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities that some members of the circle nearly 
received the death penalty? It is hard to penetrate through the hyperbole and 
what look to be stock expressions of shock and horror repeated in all 
documentation of the case, as when one authority described Buttlar as ein 


weibliches Scheusal (a female monster); but nonetheless we can descry the 
general outlines of what this unusual group believed and practiced if we 
simply ignore the judgmental commentary and focus on the evidence. For it 
certainly appears that the Buttlar circle practiced sexual alchemy. 


The doctrinal bases of this sexual alchemy we have already discussed at 
some length, for it is from Böhme and Pordage that Eva von Buttlar and her 
group drew their metaphysics. Probably it is fairest to say that in this circle, 
theosophic symbolism was internalized and ritualized, so that what in 
Böhme remains mostly an elusive symbolism (as in the doctrine of the 
primordial androgyne) here becomes the foundation for a complex doctrine 
of spiritual regeneration that incorporates sexual union as the outward form 
of inward reunion. It is not enough, this group held, to maintain theosophy 
intellectually; one needs theosophic ritual and praxis to embody this 
symbolism. 


Thus in Buttlar’s circle, the main members took on spiritually symbolic 
roles: Gottfried Winter was the “new Adam,” and Eva von Buttlar the “new 
Eve,” who would, by their spiritual union, reverse the fall and expulsion 
from Eden. Or again, Winter was God the Father, Johann Georg 
Appenfelder the Son, and Buttlar the Holy Spirit and Divine Sophia. One 
can understand the shock that such attributions would generate among pious 
conventional Christians, but when we consider that in Buddhism one often 
visualizes oneself in divine and perfect form as a Buddha or a bodhisattva, 
such revelations might be seen in a different light. It is certainly true that 
Christianity has tended to maintain a great distance between the divine and 
the human, and Buttlar’s circle could be seen as trying to close that 
distance. 


The Buttlar circle, centered around these three individuals, grew to 
dozens of members, and these they saw as Kinder der Verheissung (children 
of promise) whom they, in a spiritual sense, generated, bore, and blessed, 
rather like students or disciples accumulate around spiritual teachers 
anywhere. It is not so different, in this respect, from how Dr. Pordage and 
his wife became the center of a theosophic circle in England some decades 
earlier. Winter was called Father by members of the society, just as Buttlar 


was Called Mother, and most of the circle were between twenty and thirty 
years old, living together in a single dwelling.22 


In all of this, there is nothing particularly startling—except that suddenly 
historical accounts lapse into Latin, for they must refer only in cloaked 
ways to the beliefs of this group, lest the danger spread. Hence we read, 


Copula carnalis, vaga inter illos, non est peccatum, sed sacramentum 
magnum... . Sacrum Scripturam ita interpretantu, ut omnia carnali 
sensu accipiant. Christus omnia peccata commisit etiam carnis, sed 
contra voluntatem propriam, volente sic patre aeterno, ut nos a peccatis 
liberat, et haec peccata proprie fuerunt crux Christi. Baptismum, ritu 
christiano susceptum, reliquaque sacramenta dicunt esse signa, quae 
perficiantur in carnali commixtione. (Carnal copulation, promiscuous 
among them, is not a sin but a great sacrament. They make women 
unable to conceive and nourish the fruit by destroying the ovary. They 
interpret the Holy Scripture by taking everything in a carnal sense. 
Christ committed every sin, including that of the flesh, but against his 
own will, by the will of the eternal Father, so as to save us from sins; 
and this sin was the real cross of Christ. Baptism, adapted from the 
Christian rite, and the other sacraments are said to be the sign that they 


have become perfect at carnal intercourse.)22 


In other words, for this circle, sexual practices were not indulged in as 
sinful, but were sanctified and indeed became the sacramentum magnum. 
Eva von Buttlar was known as the “pool of Bethesda,” in whom one would 
bathe and be refreshed; the symbolism of the marriage bed and the union of 
the divine Bride (Sophia) and the Bridegroom (Christ), which the 
theosophic author Gottfried Arnold elaborated in chaste fashion, in this 
circle took on physical form. Members of the circle would exchange 
liebesktissen (love kisses) and lived, as a letter dated 1702 affirms, “in 
paradisal freedom. The men suck of the highmistress’s breasts and name 
this the pearl that must not be thrown before the dogs .. . ; it is no 


whorishness, but rather all takes place in the Spirit of Love.”22 


There is another peculiar aspect to this circle that we cannot ignore: they 
apparently practiced a ritual called snipping (Beschneidung) that entailed 
inserting a hand inside a woman, justified by the Song of Solomon 5:4: 
“My beloved put his hand by the hole of the door, and my innermost part 


shivered.”28 And indeed, read with sexual response in mind, the subsequent 
verse (5:5) also resonates: “I rose up to open to my beloved, and my hands 
dripped with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet smelling myrrh, upon the 
handles of the lock.” One cannot deny the sexual charge inherent in the 
Song of Solomon, the Judeo-Christian origin for sexual-religious double 
entendre. But what was this group practicing exactly? Whatever it was, it 
was intended to curtail fruchtbarkeit (fruitfulness). Of course, coitus 
reservus also would achieve that end. 


Less difficult to assess are the rituals that this theosophic circle 
celebrated. Whereas Protestantism is in general known for its anti- 
ceremonialism and rejection of the iconography associated with Roman 
Catholicism, this circle represents a striking departure from this anti- 
ceremonial tendency. In fact, although in 1705 the circle leaders were 
arrested for blasphemy and other offenses, this only intensified their 
devotion, and so they converted to Roman Catholicism, holding Church 
affiliation was only an outward form, while the inward spiritual community 
was what truly mattered. And during this time, they continued to hold 
lavish rituals that included using consecrating oil and incense, and wearing 
ritual clothing that included a bishop’s hood for Winter and red clothing for 


Buttlar as Sophia.22 


For example, on January 2, 1706, the circle reportedly celebrated a ritual 
closed to outsiders, which all the members attended, wearing their most 
beautiful clothing, in a magnificently decorated room laid with rich carpets. 
The ceremony began with Winter saying, “I am a servant of God the 
Highest, called and made fit, not by man, but by eternal Wisdom. . . . Kneel 
therefore, and humble your hearts.” Hereupon he burnt incense and salved 
the kneeling new members upon the forehead with lavender oil, and said, 
with his right hand raised: 


Amen, Amen, you are my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. . . 


. I place my chosen ones on my holy Mount Zion. . . . Your heart shall 
be from now on strong, hence no more can it be moved or changed! Be 
hereby filled with all power from on High! . . . Whoever humbles 


himself before you, he shall have eternal life; whoever opposes you, 
shall be shamed. Your heart being moved against all quelled souls, 
unfrightened before all your enemies, you shall in all conquer and be 


victorious. Amen. Amen.22 


The new members then affirmed their commitment to the true God, to Jesus 
Christ, “who helps me in his most glorious and worthy Mother and Spouse. 


Amen.”2= The ceremony was sealed by placing a golden ring on a finger of 
each neophyte. 


It’s undoubtedly true that there are unconventional elements in these 
ceremonies, but they are nonetheless within the broad Christian tradition, 
and they are mainly distinguished by their liturgical richness, an unfamiliar 
element within generally more spartan Bohmean theosophy, but also 
testimony to the range of possibilities in this tradition and to the 
paradoxically conservative nature of this allegedly radical group. Here, as 
in tantric initiations, we see much ritual or symbolic support employed, and 
here, too, we see the invocation of divine power directly into the ceremony 
to be manifested in the leaders and members present. Spiritual practice in 
this circle evidently meant, judging from these rites, that it is not enough to 
simply believe in divine power—one must invoke and embody and realize 
it. Little wonder that they were arrested and their leaders tortured. 


For sure enough, on February 22, 1706, the government had the main 
members arrested and imprisoned, and Winter and Ichtershausen were 
ordered to be to tortured with hand and leg screws, the rack, and whipping. 
It is expressly noted in the torture logs that Winter would not answer 
questions and showed no feeling, nor did he bleed under the whipping. 
Ultimately, claimed Jesuit Father Herde, Winter did offer a series of 
explanations for their ceremonies earlier that year, saying that they were to 
be explained by reference to the Johannine Revelation and to the spirit 
being poured out upon the land in the final days and during the millennium. 


In some respects, then, their circle perhaps bore resemblance to the 
medieval Brethren of the Free Spirit and to other chiliastic groups who held, 
along the lines of Joachim of Fiore, that the “third age” is the era of the 


Holy Spirit and of true freedom.22 


What became of the group? The members were banished, and history is 
almost silent on the subsequent whereabouts of Winter, Buttlar, and the 
others. It’s said that Winter died in 1711, and that Buttlar, who suffered a 
great deal under the hardships of opprobrium and abuse, went on for the 
brief remainder of her life to live with Appenfelder, who was known in the 
circle as Leander, and who came to practice medicine under the assumed 


name of Dr. Brachfeld.22 The tale is a sad one, for regardless of whether 
the circle represented a deluded and decadent sect, whether the accusations 
about them were partly or wholly concocted, or whether this was in fact a 
group that developed and practiced a form of sexual mysticism, the fact 
remains that it was not they who operated a torture chamber, and one has no 
doubt which is the greater evil. 


An Eighteenth-Century Jewish-Christian Link 


We must here also note an important Jewish-Christian link, which has its 
origin in eighteenth-century European Kabbalah, and which is particularly 
visible in the person and work of Jacob Frank (1726-91) and his followers. 
While much has been published concerning eros and Kabbalah, in particular 
by Moshe Idel and Elliot Wolfson, some areas of scholarly investigation 
remain largely untouched and even hidden. It is one thing to consider erotic 
symbolism in the history of Kabbalah, but it is quite another to consider 
those groups whose sexual practices were and still are considered 
scandalous. Jacob Frank and his followers certainly fall into the latter 
category, and we are compelled to at least briefly discuss them here. 


Gershom Scholem discussed the history of Frank and his group at some 
length in several works, and one can find a good historical overview in his 
book Kabbalah. Frank’s sect, known as the Frankists, emerged as the last 
stage of the Sabbatian Movement in the wake of controversial prophet 


Sabbatai Zevi (1626-76). Sabbatai Zevi, who drew upon the complex 
mystical tradition of Lurianic Kabbalah, converted to Islam outwardly 
while in secret continuing Jewish traditions. It was alleged with some 
evidence that he also engaged in libertine sexual behavior, and both were 
said to be practices through which the Kabbalist might transmute or 


illuminate that which may appear to be fallen.24 


In his magnum opus on this enigmatic figure, Scholem writes that 
Sabbatai was “found to have relations with women,” in particular to have 


engaged in “debauches” and “lewdness.”22 Scholem delicately adds, “these 
accusations, surprising and strange as they might seem, cannot be dismissed 
lightly.” He adduces various contemporary accounts of Sabbatai staying 
with three virgins in Smyrna for several days without touching them, or 
taking a betrothed girl from her fiancé for several days, again apparently 


without touching her.2® He was said to practice a combination of 


“semierotic” and “semiascetic” rituals with implied sexual overtones.22 


Jacob Frank followed in the path of the Sabbatians in many respects, 
including apostasy (abandonment of his religious faith). In his case, he and 
then his followers converted to Christianity and were baptized, yet 
continued in secret their Kabbalistic practices as well as, reportedly, 
mystically interpreted libertine behavior. According to Scholem, Frank 
declared that “all religions were only stages through which ‘the believers’ 
had to pass—like a man putting on different suits of clothes—and then to 


discard as of no worth compared to the true hidden faith.”38 Frank 
developed a mysticism of the virgin (wisdom) linked with the Shekhinah, or 
divine presence in the created world(s), a mysticism he termed “the way to 
Esau” or “Edom.” Edom “symbolizes the unbridled flow of life which 


liberates man because its force and power are not subject to any law.”32 
Thus we begin to glimpse the metaphysical premises that justify practices 
like libertinism, because according to Frank, to enter into the realm of 
divine power is to go beyond all laws or mere beliefs; it is to enter into the 
sphere of absolute freedom of the power of life. This was the praxis that 
was shrouded in silence and hidden from all outsiders—pure esoterism. 


Alexander Kraushar, in his large book devoted to Jacob Frank, continues 
the tradition of great caution concerning the details of Frank’s actual 
teachings and practices with sexual aspects. Kraushar gives some sense of 
the pomp and deference accorded Frank, who had taken on a messianic role 
and was treated almost like a sultan with a harem. During the height of his 
career (if we may so call it), Frank was surrounded by coteries of beautiful 
and well-dressed women who catered to him, and Kraushar also remarks 
cryptically that “orgiastic rites” were “continuously practiced in Frank’s 


presence, ”40 This certainly sounds salacious, but it is unclear from 
Kraushar’s otherwise lengthy nineteenth-century account what precisely 
was going on. From Scholem’s allusions, one draws at least some sense of 
the metaphysical justifications for and the practices of the Sabbatians and 


the Frankists, but Scholem, too, is sparing of details concerning sexuality.4£ 


Still, we can see certain parallels with what we have seen much earlier in 
Gnostic and some medieval Christian “heretical” traditions. Consistently, 
we find asceticism and eroticism together. Indeed, the rituals or practices 
attributed to Sabbatai Zevi, and later to Frank as well, combine precisely 
these two apparent opposites. But this union of opposites was visible too in 
early Christianity, where we also see the eroticism of restraint as 
exemplified in the tradition of virgines subintroductae. In this regard, we 
could argue that rather than introducing something foreign into Christianity 
with such sexual practices, Zevi was restoring what was there from very 
early on. Whether or to what extent such sexual practices were influential 
within European Christianity more broadly, or were secretly conveyed into 
some esoteric Christian groups, I do not know, but that would be a 
fascinating area for investigation. Here, the point is only to draw attention 
to the importance of Jewish traditions of eros and erotic mysticism as an 


important current of at least some forms of sexual mysticism in the West.42 


Secret English Traditions of Sexual Mysticism in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Was the Buttlar episode, or were Sabbatian and Frankist Jewish-Christian 
libertinism, just isolated incidents? Perhaps. But that Christian theosophy 
may have carried some kind of sexual alchemy within it more generally is 
entirely possible. In an article entitled “A Behemenist Circle in Victorian 
England,” Joscelyn Godwin proposes precisely this hypothesis to explain 
various mysterious remarks among members of a nineteenth-century British 
theosophic circle that included James Pierrepont Greaves, Thomas South, 
Mary Ann South, Christopher Walton, Edward Burton, and Anne Judith 
Penny. These are the names of England’s most active theosophers during 
the nineteenth century, and their works comprise yet another unmined lode 
in this remarkable tradition, one that may indeed include some kind of 
erotic spirituality. 


Thomas South, for example, wrote to Christopher Walton, an intellectual 
Boéhmenist responsible for a vast and almost unreadable compendium of 
source materials, that “we are evidently in different spheres of mind[;] I 
cannot help viewing it as though you travel by rail, and that our school 
passes you in the electric telegraph—what this means can only in any way 


be explained personally.”42 What on Earth does this mean? It does remind 
one of references to the short path of Tantra. Godwin continues, quoting 
South further, and introducing his quotations by writing, “I can only 
interpret what follows as a hint at the practice of sexual alchemy”: 


I had hoped to find in you an ardent enthusiastic enquirer in the road I 
put you on, but dared not venture farther unless, at your own 
instinctive suggestion. Business I fear has intervened and drawn you 
away from the pursuit, be assured it is the only clue to thread the 
labyrinth of this life’s mystery, the only saving passage for 
Regeneration. The little you have seen of Magnetism, the unprepared 
subjects, both agents and patients have probably afforded you but little 
light. Mrs. Walton is likely to be far the best vessel you have ever seen 
or heard of for enlightening you, and I was in hopes ere this to have 
heard of some result in that quarter, I have never seen any one more 
apparently fitted for the experience. Pray remember me and all of us 
most kindly to her—remember this, the secret is most awful and to 


those who have by any means intellectually and spiritually ever 
attained a knowledge of it, conscience has at once hermetically sealed 
and discretionary revealment [sic], the recipient of such sacred science 
must first be deeply moved with a desire (this longing after 
Immortality) for the Attainment when his spirit is quickened and duly 
craving for the flame the light assuredly will from without kindle the 
fire within, and he will at once see and believe and know the way of 


regeneration, and that there are indeed no other... . 44 


.... Of this be assured, Freher as well as others had knowledge of a 
practice in common with Behmen, which and which only raised them 
when they were not regenerate but on the road to be so. In one 
generation there is but one, one only way, no one ever dared to reveal 
it openly, never in print never in writing and never personally but after 
long experience of character, particularly as to on point, reticence—tis 
true it was never discovered to me in this way, I am under no oath but 
those which conscience sealed my lips with as the light burst on me as 
it has rarely burst on others. I tell you as my honest friend this holy 
light, has surely beamed on my unworthy self, after a long course of 
intense wordly suffering mental and bodily, that beam that kindled 
Behmen [and] Freher also fell on the humble head that now directs this 


pen.42 


Possibly this refers to what Böhme termed the mystery of the ungrund, 
that is, of the transcendent inexpressible not-ground, the experience of 
which is incommunicable—but there are aspects of these quotations that 
one cannot ignore in our present context. Among such aspects is South’s 
expectation that Mrs. Walton was the essential “vessel” in this mysterious 
transmutation, and his insistence that the secret cannot be openly revealed 
—as well as his certainty that earlier English BoOhmenist theosophers “had 
knowledge of a practice in common with Behmen, which and which only 
raised them when they were not regenerate but on the road to be so.” 


When one takes all these elements together, it becomes difficult to 
escape the conclusion that Joscelyn Godwin comes to as well: these are 
references to some kind of theosophic sexual alchemy. There can be no 


question—given the case of the Buttlar and Winter circle in Germany—that 
Boéhmenist theosophy (particularly that associated with the English circle of 
John Pordage) offers the realization of spiritual eros as one of its 
possibilities. It is only really a question of whether such a discipline was 
practiced by this mid-nineteenth-century English circle, and here one most 
likely will never be able to offer a definitive answer, for as is evident in the 
quotations above, Thomas South and the others were extremely circumspect 
in what they wrote, much less published. 


William Blake and Friends 


There is another line of sexual mysticism that we should not overlook: that 
of the circle around British poet and illustrator William Blake (1757-1827). 
Blake’s complex mythological poetry and his beautiful engravings are quite 
well known, of course, and he certainly belongs to the canon of great 
British writers and artists. Less well known, however, is the other side of 
Blake’s work. British poet and scholar Kathleen Raine showed the influence 
of Neoplatonism on Blake’s work, whereas E. P. Thompson emphasized the 
antinomian side of Blake. But it wasn’t until the beginning of the twenty- 
first century that Marsha Keith Schuchard revealed Blake’s sexual 
mysticism and its historical context, origins, and influence. 


That Blake’s illustrations and poetry included explicit sexual dimensions 
is visible by paging through a volume of his engravings and drawings. 
Some of these illustrations clearly show sexual arousal and union. But the 
full extent and significance of sexual mysticism for Blake’s writings and 
personal mythology were not known until Schuchard’s research brought it 


to light.48 In the Moravian Church Library and in other archives in Britain, 
Schuchard found many documents and illustrations showing the complex 
interconnections between Jewish Kabbalistic sexual mysticism and 
heterodox forms of Christian sexual mysticism in Europe, Britain, and the 
United States. In particular, she investigated the art and writings of the 
Moravians in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and she showed how 
this rich artistic and heterodox Jewish-Christian religious tradition 


intermingled with sexual mysticism in the work, thought, and practice of 
Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760) and then with the 
work and thought of Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772), the famous 
Swedish scientist and visionary. Blake’s antinomian sexual mysticism 
emerged, Schuchard argues, out of the complicated union of many 
preexisting currents of sexual mysticism in the West. 


And Schuchard goes even further, suggesting that Blake may have heard 
about Hindu Tantra as well, and that this knowledge would have served as a 
confirmation of what he had already learned from heterodox Jewish and 
Christian forms of sexual mysticism. There is certainly evidence that word 
about Tantra had reached Britain by this period, and in particular, those in 


Blake’s circle of friends and colleagues.42 But as we have seen, Blake’s 


knowledge of sexual mysticism could and undoubtedly did come from 
Jewish-Christian currents in the West, in which “through the spiritual- 
sexual devotion of a man to his wife, worshipping in her vulvic cathedral, 
the husband and wife could be transformed into the bride of Jesus.” In fact, 
Schuchard concludes, in this Blakean tradition, “conjugial love between an 
earthly husband and wife—which encompasses Swedenborgian, 


Kabbalistic, and Tantric elements—is the true key to spiritual vision.”48 As 
Blake himself wrote, “Embraces are Cominglings from the Head even to 


the Feet, / And not a pompous High Priest entering by a Secret Place.”42 
And it is worth noting here that the great poet William Butler Yeats, about a 
century later, rediscovered Blake’s sexual mysticism and incorporated 


elements of Blake’s sexual-spiritual visionary tradition into his own life 20 


Hence, although the term Western Tantra may at first appear entirely 
oxymoronic, in reality at least the possibility of such a path has existed 
within relatively recent history in Europe. Whatever else they reveal, 
Gichtel, Pordage, the Winter-Buttlar circle, the South circle, and the circle 
around William Blake, not to mention W. B. Yeats all demonstrate that 
highly symbolic and esoteric metaphysics and ritual are not necessarily 
alien to modern European Christianity, and that the range of possibilities 
within early Christianity, which include gnosticisms of many kinds, might 
well appear much more recently, too. 


So let us recapitulate. We have seen in BOhmean theosophy and, for that 
matter, in the works of William Blake many elements that could be 
described as broadly similar to Tantra: the importance of inward motivation 
or intention, the necessity for transmuting wrath into love, the willingness 
to take on the suffering of others and give them happiness, the possibility 
for realizing a light body, the possibility that new scriptures can be revealed 
in vision, the place of the chakras or energy centers in this path of inward 
realization, the significance of inward male and female tinctures or 
energies, the importance of realizing the divine nothing or unground, the 
existence of lay circles organized around those who are more spiritually 
realized, the necessity for deep meditation, and the possibility that male- 
female relationships of a very special and secret kind might play a role in 
furthering deep spiritual realization. 


Heterodox traditions of sexual mysticism have always existed in the 
West, of that there can be no doubt, and their extent and nature call for 
much more investigation. Although puritanical religious traditions are most 
often emphasized in conventional historical accounts of early modern and 
modern Western history, there is clearly another side of history as well, a 
complex array of interconnected traditions of heterodox mysticism with 
important sexual and cultural-political implications. It simply won’t do to 
dismiss these currents and traditions simply because they do not seem to fit 
into this or that popular narrative, be it fundamentalist or rationalist. Given 
the rich array of visionary, artistic, and religious forms of heterodox sexual 
mysticism that we see recurring throughout Western history, we should not 
be surprised when such currents reappear in North America—and to that 
reappearance we now turn. 


5 
AMERICAN SEXUAL MYSTICISM 


istories of the United States often discuss figures that made their 

mark on society at large, those who founded communities, 
marshaled troops, assumed the presidency, became railroad barons, and so 
forth. Explorers of the frontier, settlers, those who have effects in the world 
at large—these are the focus of conventional histories. Much less known are 
those figures whose explorations took place not outwardly but inwardly. 
Social movements like that for “free love” are well known, but less well 
known is that the nineteenth and twentieth centuries also included explorers 
in what we can term a distinctive current of American sexual mysticism. 


Not that many nineteenth-century American authors include a developed 
esoteric sexual mysticism, but each of these figures is historically quite 
important. Of course, it is important to note at the very beginning that we 
are not referring to sexual magic as exemplified in a figure like Paschal 
Beverly Randolph (1825-75). Randolph taught sexual practices with 
worldly or practical aims such as gaining wealth or wielding power over 


others, which belongs to the category of magic more than mysticism.£ By 
contrast, adherents of these esoteric movements, and especially the 
followers of Thomas Lake Harris, saw heterosexual union as part of an 
esoteric Christian mysticism in which adherents aimed at realization of an 
angelic androgynous unity and ultimately at union with God. 


Among the best-known and most successful of American utopian 
communities is Oneida, the founding and charismatic leader of which was 
John Humphrey Noyes (1811-86). Noyes’s community and Noyes himself 
have been the subject of lively scholarly industry. There are books about 
Noyes dating even from the mid-nineteenth century, like Reverend Hubbard 


Eastman’s Noyesism Revealed (1848), and many of these books exhibit that 
odd combination of prurience and puritanism that has come to characterize 
American society since colonial times. What generated all this interest in 
Noyes? We will not be surprised to learn the answer: his controversial 
sexual doctrines and practices. Noyes is best known for his encouragement 
of (and for his community’s practice of) communal marriage and for 
endorsing the practice of coitus reservatus (sexual union without male 
ejaculation) in an innovative Christian doctrinal context. 


Noyes was a graduate of Dartmouth, and a member of a well-to-do 
family; indeed, a first cousin to President Rutherford B. Hayes. Noyes was 
converted in the great revival of 1831, and he went to divinity school at 
Yale. Noyes came to hold a view called perfectionism, the idea that 
Christians should move toward attaining complete salvation from sin in this 
life. Of course, as we have seen, this approach to Christianity has a long 
history, and it was often persecuted in Europe; one thinks, for instance, of 
the Cathar heretics of Provencal France, whose highest level was that of the 
perfecti. Noyes, too, aimed for the perfect life on Earth, and like the Cathars 
and similar groups, he and his community were not exactly welcomed by 
society at large. 


Noyes gathered a perfectionist community in Putney, Vermont, and he 
began to publish his views, which scandalized his neighbors and ultimately 
caused his community to flee to Oneida, New York, in 1848. At Oneida, 
they practiced an interesting and relatively well-organized kind of socialism 
in which matters of procreation and sexual intercourse as well as most other 
decisions were subject to community judgment. Noyes’s community was 
controversial for its sexual practices, but its members successfully pursued 
their business endeavors, which included, in addition to farming and 
logging, the production of dinner silverware. When the community 
effectively disbanded in 1881, it formed the Oneida Corporation, which 
today still is responsible for manufacturing Oneida silverware. 


But sexual practice is what distinguished Noyes’s community and what 
remains fascinating for so many today. He proposed both “complex 
marriage” and male continence, that is, sexual intercourse without male 
ejaculation, which Noyes insisted transformed intercourse from an 
animalistic rutting into, at least potentially, a vehicle of spiritual experience. 


He told the community in an 1852 letter that it should “put off entirely the 
marriage spirit,” that is, a sense of private property in love, and that lovers 
should arrange a rendezvous through a trusted third party, should “come 
together for an hour or two, and should separate to sleep.” They are 
encouraged to couple, but to “leave the table while the appetite is still 


good.”2 


That this view has parallels in Tantra is more or less widely known, but 
Noyes almost certainly did not get his approach to sexuality from Asian 
traditions. Hannah Whitall Smith, in Religious Fanaticism (1928), writes 
fairly favorably of Noyes, noting “the followers of Noyes . . . constructed a 


world of their own, in which special laws prevailed, and . . . adopted a 
highly peculiar system of sex morality. . . . They were neither ascetic nor 
vA 


licentious, but on the contrary strictly practical and severely disciplined. 
The same could well be said of another sexual mystic of this era: Thomas 
Lake Harris. 


Thomas Lake Harris 


Born in England, Harris immigrated to America in 1828. By 1845, he was a 
Universalist minister, and by 1847 he had joined the circle around 
spiritualist Andrew Jackson Davis. But shortly thereafter, Harris resigned 
because of Davis’s endorsement of “free love,” and he joined the 
Swedenborgian Church of the New Jerusalem. Harris became an evangelist 
for Swedenborgianism, but then he returned to England and announced his 
own esoteric group, the Brotherhood of the New Life, the purpose of which 


he saw as no less than the “reorganization of the industrial world.”4 Harris 
established his group at Brocton in upper New York State, although some of 
its members later moved to a large estate in Santa Rosa, California. Known 
for its avant-garde views on sexuality, the Brotherhood of the New Life 
drew heavily in later years on the Western esoteric traditions. 


Harris’s work did belong to the New England Swedenborgian ambience 
of the 1850s, but he saw himself as beyond Swedenborg’s system and as the 


visionary successor to him.2 In The Arcana of Christianity (1858), and in 
The Song of Satan (1860), Harris said Swedenborg himself had blessed him 
in vision, and that Harris already had attained a revelatory level higher than 
Swedenborg’s. In his vision, Christ-Christa said to Harris, “I will open thine 
eyes and instruct thy heart henceforth in the celestial principle, which is the 


inmost sense.” Harris, in referring to Christ-Christa, was asserting the 
male-female transcendence of Christ and was drawing on the tradition of 
the androgyne that we also saw in alchemical imagery like that of the 
Rosarium Philosophorum. 


The primary characteristics of Harris’s worldview were established early 
on and were evident throughout the rest of his life. Among these 
characteristics were (1) a struggle against demonic influences and in 
visionary realms, while (2) suffering related physical torments, and (3) 
regarding himself as the “pivotal man” in the world, the single figure who 
incarnates the primal apocalyptic struggle between good and evil. His 
mature philosophy also centered on (4) the spiritual importance of male- 
female “counterparts, a theory that derived from the Swedenborgian idea of 
“conjugial” love. Much of Harris’s charisma must have come not only from 
the sense that he was genuinely in touch with invisible realities, but also 
from the belief that he offered an esoteric path toward what he termed a 
new life. 


There are some interesting contemporary descriptions of what it 
probably was like in Harris’s group. One such account is this: 


Speeches are given by influx. To those whose interiors are quickened, 
this influx is both visible and sensible. When intelligence and faith are 
treated of, it is through the left temple. When love to the Lord and His 
Kingdom, through the top of the head and extending to the heart and 
lungs. When the Word is illuminated the influx is through the 
forehead. Those who are in self-love will soon be pervaded by an 
influx from the hells, passing in at the back of the head and neck, 
opening interior sight and pervading the entire back. These will soon 
deny the Lord, or imagine that they are filled with the Holy Ghost. . . . 
For my part I think that but the few will attain unto inspiration, while 


the great mass of mankind who have spiritual manifestations, will 
receive them from spirits in self-love, filling the world with a literature 


vastly inferior to that of the ordinary schools of the day.Z 


It is possible that Harris was influenced by the Christian theosophic 
tradition of Jacob Böhme, which also laid emphasis on direct inner spiritual 
transmutation along the lines suggested here. In fact, in the work of Johann 
Gichtel, there is an illustration that shows the forehead and top of the head 
as divine centers, while the back of the head, neck, and the back are 


depicted as filled with the hellish smoke of self-love. And W. P. Swainson, 
one of Harris’s most ardent English disciples, insisted on the parallels 


between Böhme’s teachings and those of Harris.2 


But some proposed other, more exotic influences on Harris. In Religious 
Fanaticism (1928), Hannah Whitall Smith, who apparently spent her life 
gathering rumors about utopian visionaries in nineteenth-century America, 
wrote that Harris had spent several years “in the Orient, where he learnt a 


strange vocabulary,” and attracted adherents from as far away as Japan. 12 


Of course, Harris had not gone to the Orient, but he did indeed have a 


number of Japanese followers.2£ Whatever “the Orient” means here, 


Smith’s comment suggests that Harris may have had some contact with 
Buddhism. At first glance, one might think Harris alludes to Buddhist 
meditation in, for instance, The Millennial Age, when he talks about one of 
his pet themes, “internal respiration.” “Redemption of the body,” he tells his 


audience, begins “with internal respiration.” 22 But Harris is alluding to a 


particular kind of breathing that derives from Swedenborg and that is 
conceived as a result of divine grace, not so much a conscious practice or 
discipline. It seems clear, given his lifelong dismissal of Buddhism, that 
Harris’s esotericism was thoroughly European in origin, emerging almost 


totally out of Swedenborgianism and B6hmean Christian theosophy.+2 


Clearly there are Western esoteric origins for Harris’s teaching 
concerning “counterparts.” The theology behind the doctrine—including a 
male-female divinity, a cult of the mother, and a belief in an enduring 
transcendent male-female spiritual body—is to be found also in Böhme’s 


work and, as well, in Swedenborg’s theory of “conjugial” love.44 The 
doctrine of counterparts is this: that each individual, male or female, has a 
counterpart of the other gender. According to Harris, it is rare for both 
counterparts to be incarnated and married; in general, one’s counterpart is a 


spiritual being.42 One comes to know one’s counterpart through an inner 
revelatory process, and contrary to the accusations laid against Harris’s 
Fountain Grove community in particular, his was a quasi-ascetic 
arrangement whereby the sexes were largely separated. In the personal 
accounts of some members, there were sexual dimensions to the counterpart 
experiences, but those experiences were of union with nonphysical beings. 
But it is also evident that Harris’s teachings included a joint male-female 


transformative process.42 


One of the most extensive discussions by Harris of a husband-wife joint 
process of transformation is to be found in his Arcana of Christianity 


(1867).22 Harris writes that “through the body of the female Word, God 
reveals Himself to the woman,” but the woman “needs therefore the 
hierophant, who becomes masculine-feminine, supplying from his 
masculine mind the bodies for the spirits of the ideas disrobed of their 


ultimate appearance, and left as feminine bodies for the woman’s eyes,” 18 
He insists on the centrality of male-female polarity in spiritual awakening, 
asserting that “through the Woman’s Word, in the organism of the wife, its 
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virginal sense is first unfolded in the male organism. In an analogous 


way, the husband can also awaken and transfigure the wife.22 This “fast 
path” (if we may so put it) can condense ten years of inner work into one 
and may lead the husband and wife into a “crowning with the crown of 


life.”21 Like the earlier theosopher John Pordage, Harris writes about a 
process of inward “new creation,” though unlike Pordage, Harris’s new 
creation comes about through a process of male-female joint inner 


transformation, aided by “fays” or inner spirits.22 


Like Böhme several centuries before, Harris opposed sectarian 
Swedenborgianism, which is akin to what Böhme decried as mere “Babel,” 
that is, sectarian Christianity based in outward assertion of dogma rather 


than inward awakening. In Harris’s view, the “sect of Swedenborgians is 
built around a nucleus of written memorials. It is purely historical; 
necessary perhaps to make up the complement of the sects, but valueless in 


the sense of a Divine Institution.”22 Not surprisingly, and in accord with his 
many predecessors, Harris was impatient with those who adhered to 
sectarian doctrines but were unwilling to enter into a transformative process 
themselves. This process of male-female inner transfiguration he saw as the 
central inner discipline of Christianity. 


We are fortunate to have the personal narrative of a woman member of 
Harris’s Brotherhood of New Life at Salemon-Erie, New York. She 
describes in detail what “internal respiration” and inward awakening is like. 
This young woman entered a dark night of the soul in which “her whole 
state [was] one of indescribable agitation and grief. Then came the opening 
of the Breath in the night and all suffering ceased.” “It begins in the lower 
part of the abdomen, and from thence rises and fills the lungs . . . as high as 
the throat and down to the knees.” This, we are told, was the first degree, 
and in the “deepest degrees” it “is felt from the sole of the foot to the crown 


of the head,” and is “full of comfort to spirit and body.”24 Thereafter, she 
was filled with great love and tenderness when reading the Bible or 
contemplating the life of Christ. 


His disciples often referred to Harris as the Primate, sometimes with the 
name Faithful, and sometimes even as Primate Pivotal Twain-in-One, and 
his disciples regarded him much the way Sufi disciples are said to regard 
their shaikh (spiritual teacher/initiator). Harris saw himself as “the pivot.” 
Account after account by his contemporaries and by Harris himself has him 
struggling with demons, exorcising them, and curing the possessed or 
afflicted. There are parallels with Gichtel and (to a lesser extent) Pordage, 
as well as with, more recently, the magical order of Dion Fortune or the 
writings of Kyriacos Markides about the Magus of Strovolos. In many of 
these cases, we find the common idea of a band of magi who intercede 
spiritually to combat what Harris called “inversive” forces. 


We should remember that Harris was the center of an esoteric 
community both in New York and, later, in California. And we know what 
it could be like to join his group from a narrative called “A Sister in the 


New Life,” written by an anonymous young woman who came to the Harris 
community in 1881. The narrative, in the form of letters, presents no 
author’s name but exists in a number of versions with titles like “From a 
Lady in San Francisco to a Friend in England.” She says that after joining 
the community, she experienced unusual inner sensations and phenomena, 
first feeling a strange vibrating sensation in her arms, which gradually 
penetrated throughout her body. There clearly is a sexual dimension to this 
experience: “The first time that it came into my body, that is the trunk, it 
seemed to enter through the generative organs, and with it came the 
thought, this is like sexual intercourse, only infinitely more so, in that every 
atom of your frame enters into union with another atom to the furthest 
extremity of your body.” She felt “infinitely calm and peaceful, nothing 
turbulent and passionate about it, and my only desire was to constantly pray 
in thankfulness.” The next day (May 17, 1881), she felt “little wings” 


moving in her breast, along with great exhaustion and a sense of joy.22 


By May 23, she felt her counterpart within her, whom she called her 
inner husband or angel, and she realized with “reverence” that “the 
Mother’s temple [is] within myself,” and that “the womb and lifegiving 


organs must be very holy.”28 Both the author and her sister felt an 
associated change in breathing, and sometimes when the vibrations began, 
they gripped each other to feel what was going on. Startled, she writes that 
when holding her sister, she could “feel something like electricity 


almost.”22 She later writes (June 5, 1881) of how “very strange” was the 
feeling of her counterpart, which began with “a strange sensation in my 
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arms,” “gradually extending all over. »28 Tt was “delightful,” yet she became 
“so utterly exhausted and worn out that I feel at times as if I could not 
endure it. I never used to have a conscious sensation about my body, and 
now it is all changed. The breathing, the circulation, rushing, flutterings, 
turnings, and I scarce know what, make me never free from a consciousness 
of my body all the time.” Needless to say, all of this activity gave her 
insomnia, but if exhaustion was a price, the purchase was a sense of 


“ecstasy” and of dissolving into an invisible other.22 She felt a movement 


in her “bowels” or womb, and at times her spine seemed to vanish.22 Some 


six months later, by early December, she writes of “currents of life flowing 
into me continually[.] Father [Harris] says they are from him.” 


As is suggested by the inner flutterings and by her references to them, 
Harris’s teachings included faeries. Harris and his communities referred, 
however, not to faeries but to the fays, and they play an important role in “A 
Sister in the New Life.” Harris could speak with the voices and language of 
the fays, “talk[ing] for over an hour,” and “answer[ing] all sorts of 
questions in the loveliest soft lisping notes, they are mostly vowel 


sounds.”2£ The narrative is filled with references to little voices and to 
beautiful little people, who sing little refrains within her like, “This is love 


and love is bliss; life is love and love’s a kiss.”22 On June 9, 1881, at 
Fountain Grove in Santa Rosa, she writes of how the fays “build” within 
one: 


They told me about the fays while I was up at Fountain Grove; how at 
first a little “Two-in-one” would move into a person’s breast as soon as 
they could find entrance, and then clearing a space would begin to 
build their house; soon they would have a garden and plant fruit-trees; 
and then little baby fays would be born. The fays have many babies, 
and so they keep and keep on enlarging the spaces and filling them full 
of beautiful houses, gardens, and groves, till at last the whole being, to 
the very extremities of fingers and toes, is all a fairy universe, a world 
of loveliness. Just think of having lovely little fays bathing in the 


veins.22 


Here, the fays are experienced as phenomena: they are accompanied by 
particular sensations (“flutterings”) as well as by inner songs. 


Not everyone was charmed by such experiences, though, as we can see 
in Laurence Oliphant’s two-volume novel Masollam (1886). Oliphant was a 
wealthy English nobleman and Member of Parliament, but he became a 
disciple of Harris’s in 1867, and Oliphant’s money had purchased at least 
half of the Brocton community holdings. Later, Oliphant and his wife left 
Harris’s community in a very public and ugly falling-out, with many mutual 


recriminations. In Masollam, Harris’s erstwhile disciple Oliphant depicts 
himself as the hero with the name of Santalba (implying “holy” and 
“white”), but Masollam (Harris) is depicted as originally having real 
spiritual experience and insights, and as having gone bad. Just as Oliphant 
and Harris bitterly parted ways, in the novel, Santalba and Masollam also 
undergo a bitter split. The novel offers some interesting insights into 
Harris’s teachings from the viewpoint of his most famous disciple. 


In the second volume of the novel, Santalba offers teachings to a Druse 
shaikh, referring to a young woman named Anima, who had been raised 
and trained by Masollam. Santalba gives the shaikh the following discourse 
on sexual mysticism: 


The world’s deliverance has come, and it has come in the form of a 
woman. It could not be delivered hitherto, because the sexes were 
divided; but in union is strength. It is only when the sexes are united 
according to the divine intention that the redemptive forces for the 
world’s deliverance can play through them; and it is through the 
operation of the divine feminine that this union must be achieved. This 
is the interpretation of your vision of the two-fold Word. Regard 
women, therefore—but especially the woman by your side [Anima]— 


in a different light from what you have hitherto done.24 


Thereafter, Sheikh Mohanna tells Santalba, “You have said that the highest 
form of inspiration could only descend by means of the operation of a 
conjunction of masculine and feminine elements; and that therefore its most 


fitting receptacle was an associated pair. 39 


This spiritual male-female relationship can continue posthumously, 
Santalba continues: “She who was my associate on earth, and who has 
passed into higher conditions, is not prevented thereby from cooperating 
with me... due to the fact that during our external union we had, by long 
and arduous effort and ordeal, arrived at a consummation, whereby an 
internal and imperishable tie had been created, the mystery of which I dare 
not enter upon now.” Santalba is careful to insist that his “consociation” 
with his dead wife is not like the experiences of trance mediums, but “a 


permanent condition of free and independent mental association, with a 


pure intelligence of the upper region.” 28 Spiritualism means that “the 
bodily health is injured, the intellectual faculties are enfeebled . . . by the 
invasion of influences which torture the mind and body which they have 
made their abiding-place, and which cannot be ejected. It is the penalty 
which poor mortals pay for attempting to pry, by disorderly methods, into 
the secrets of nature, which they are not meant to penetrate.” But Santalba’s 
higher union results in “increased mental vigour and bodily strength, a 
consciousness of moral and intellectual freedom and spontaneity. The 
individuality, instead of being suppressed, is reinforced. With every 
accession of power there flows in a rushing current of love for the human 
race, and a desire to serve it. There is no longing to pry into mysteries, 
because knowledge seems to ripen in the mind more rapidly than it can be 


acted on.”22 


These are, of course, the teachings of Oliphant, since they are found in 
his novel and put in the mouth of the character representing him. But 
Oliphant was Harris’s close disciple, and we may also note that earlier in 
the novel, Masollam (Harris) tells the young Anima that “alone I am 
powerless; that it is only a woman who can feed me with the elements 
which are essential to the ultimation of my forces, which need this 
conjunction to render them operative. . . . For the rule of the man is naught 


without the woman.”28 For both Oliphant and Harris, the spiritual union of 
man and woman is essential to the spiritual life, which leads to the 
revelation of God’s androgynous nature. Indeed, the male-female nature of 
God is the secret discerned by Santalba’s Druse chieftain friend Sheikh 


Mohanna.22 Those who go astray in the novel—Masollam and his wife— 
are led away from divine union by passion or ambition. 


What are we to make of Oliphant and Harris? They were controversial 
figures, to be sure, and when Harris’s teachings and practices concerning 
sexual mysticism were revealed publicly, he was driven from California by 
the bad publicity. Oliphant, also a prolific author and one of the great 
adventurers of the nineteenth century, was sometimes the subject of rumor 
and innuendo concerning sexual mysticism. But were they, as their critics 
said, leading people astray with their exotic and complicated teachings 


regarding internal respiration, fays, a process of awakening through male- 
female counterparts, and an androgynous God? Or were they reviving in 
new form the kinds of teachings that we saw much earlier in the West? 
They certainly offered a more complete theory of sexual mysticism than did 
Noyes, or the successor to Noyes’s teachings of coitus reservatus: Alice 
Bunker Stockham. 


Alice Bunker Stockham 


Unquestionably one of the more remarkable pioneers of her day, Alice 
Bunker Stockham (1833-1912) was born in Cardington, Ohio, on 
November 8, 1833, to Slocum and Matilde F. Bunker. She went to Olivet 
College, a liberal institution in Olivet, Michigan, and later received one of 
the first medical degrees awarded to a woman in the United States, from 
Eclectic Medical College in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1854. She married G. H. 
Stockham on August 11, 1857, practiced medicine in the Chicago area, and 
specialized in gynecology and sexuality, as evidenced by many of her 
books. 


Because she couldn’t find a conventional publisher for her frank books 
of sexual advice, she founded Stockham Publishing, in Chicago, and her 
books included Tokology, a Book of Maternity (1883), Koradine (1893), 
Karezza (1896), Tolstoi, a Man of Peace (1900), and The Lover’s World, a 
Wheel of Life (1903). Stockham corresponded with many women and some 
men about the sexual practices that are discussed in detail in her most 
explicit book of sexual advice, Karezza. Her books, correspondence, and 
wide contacts, as well as her world travels and connections, led her to found 
a school of philosophy in Williams Bay, Wisconsin, in 1900. She died in 
Alhambra, California, on December 3, 1912. 


Incredibly, there is not a single dissertation or book devoted to 
Stockham’s work and life, but she was a significant author whose most 
important work continues and develops the tradition of coitus reservatus in 
marriage that was already in practice in the Oneida community of John 
Humphrey Noyes. Stockham was one of the first female MDs in the United 
States, trained as an obstetrician and gynecologist. Stockham’s work 


reflects her medical training and perspective. In it, we do not find evidence 
of the Swedenborgian/Bohmean current of androgynous mysticism that we 
see in Harris’s and Oliphant’s teachings, but rather we see there a secular 
sexual mysticism of human creativity. 


In her most important work, Karezza (1896), she includes corroborating 
testimony that quotes Noyes’s well-known description of how sexual 
intercourse “may be compared to a stream in three conditions, viz.: 1, a fall; 
2, a course of rapids above the fall; and 3, still water above the rapids. The 
skillful boatman may choose whether he will remain in the still water, or 
venture more or less down the rapids, or run his boat over the fall [into 


ejaculation].”42 Noyes is never mentioned, but not only is the description 
uniquely Noyes’s, so too is Stockham’s sexual theory of karezza (sexual 
intercourse without male ejaculation), right down to its health benefits for 
both men and women. Although she did visit India, it is highly improbable 
that as a tourist who didn’t speak the requisite languages, and as a woman, 


she could have been initiated into an actual tantric sect. 44 Rather, she and 
others who taught or practiced karezza (coitus reservatus) in late- 
nineteenth-century America were doing so very much in the tradition of 
Noyes. 


Stockham endorsed coitus reservatus as a means of preventing unwanted 
pregnancies in an age prior to widespread and effective birth control, that is 
true, but karezza for her is more than that. She offers a theory of sexual 
mysticism that entails not only the physical but also the spiritual union of 
man and woman in marriage, and what is more, she argues that sexual 
union in karezza generates individual creativity. And if the couple decides 
to have children, karezza will result in superior offspring. In some ways, 
Stockham could be termed an exoteric evangelist for sexual mysticism, for 
she sought to disseminate the idea of coitus reservatus as widely as 
possible. She imagined a sociosexual revolution, in which relations between 
the sexes could be entirely transformed, if only husband and wife would 
begin to practice the ascetic discipline of occasional intercourse without 
ejaculation. 


But hers was not only to be a social revolution; karezza also had spiritual 
benefits. Just as ordinary sexual intercourse led to procreation, so spiritual 


intercourse conducted without ejaculation would lead to what she calls 
“procreation of thought,” and to a higher union of male and female. While 
Stockham is exoteric in her desire to convey her sexual theory as widely as 
possible, she is decidedly drawing on a long and rich Western esoteric 
tradition when she holds that “in every soul there is a duality, the male and 
female principle,” and that “though but one in spirit, in spiritual expression 
soul in every person is twofold, a blended male and female.” Thus, she 
continues, “as sex is in the soul[,] it is not impossible, as spiritual unity is 
developed, that a procreation of thought may be accomplished—that is, a 
procreation on the spiritual plane, not of individuals, but of principles and 
theories that can be practically developed for the good of the world.” 
Hence, even the more classically esoteric dimensions of Stockham’s 
thought—like the aspiration to nonduality or androgyny—ultimately is 
legitimated for her only by its practical exoteric consequences “practically 


developed for the good of the world.”42 


In her late work, The Lover’s World (1903), Stockham develops these 
ideas to their fullest extent. Here, she argues that “romantic love through the 
finer sensibilities and perceptions enables man to feel and know and use the 


all, the kosmic love.”43 She insists that we should all “bless and consecrate 
passion” because through passion, “some great souls” “may at once burst 
the walls of bondage.” Sexual union can be a fast path to spiritual 
illumination for great souls who “get the revelation of power in a flash, and 
as though born into a new life; all that has seemed low and carnal becomes 
transfigured, and in the hour of ecstasy body yields to spirit, matter to 


mind.”44 Hence, “In sexual expression that which made special demands 
becomes diffused, pervading every fiber, every cell. Physical strength is 
augmented, mental processes vivified, while new truths are revealed. A 


renewed life and soul ecstasy follow. 749 


Stockham offered testimonials from those who had taken her advice. In 
an appendix, she includes the following account from a British noblewoman 
correspondent, who writes: 


The day previous I refuse myself to all and spend the day with Sir J—. 
We read some intellectual or spiritually suggestive, mentally 


stimulating book part of the time. We speak much of our love, of our 
children. Of the things that are excellent. So the day passes. Then 
comes the sweet experience. I, too, require to make no conscious effort 
of the will to avoid the climax which formerly was so quickly and so 
violently brought on. Now there is only a wonderful exaltation of 
spirit, soul, and body, during which we believe that great character 
changes are going on because the wish to live for others does not pass, 
nor the new vision into the qualities of things and ideas, but abides. 
Along with this is indescribable physical rapture for both of us... . 
Without strain or undue excitement, the delicious interblending of 
spirit, soul and body lasts nearly one hour. Then we are quiescent, and 


open to each other all that we are seeing. 48 


Stockham also includes testimony in favor of nudism, and a first-person 
account by a man concerning meditative breathing rhythms that are as slow 
as three or four breaths per minute, something that, he notes, is most useful 
for sexual union. And the book concludes with a discussion of mystical 
ecstasy from Plotinus to Tauler, thus revealing once again that sexual 


mysticism is at the center of all of Stockham’s major work and thought.42 


Each of these figures is clearly quite distinct from the others, but they all 
do share some common characteristics. Stockham, of course, founded no 
such utopian community, but she did join together in a practical way both 
aspects of sexual magic as exemplified in a figure like Paschal Beverly 
Randolph—that is to say, sexual practices with worldly or practical aims— 
with an esoteric Christian mysticism akin to that of Thomas Lake Harris, in 
which adherents aimed at realization of an angelic androgynous unity and 
ultimately at union with God. Stockham’s Karezza, unlike other works of 
the period, includes both magical and mystical aspects. 


In all of these figures, we see a particularly American kind of 
esotericism, one concerned with specific practices and with pragmatic 
individual and social results. Their insistence on the importance of sexual 
mysticism represents a significant contributor among the various currents 
that in turn flowed into the broad river of American pragmatic syncretism in 
the late twentieth century. Like Noyes before her, like William James, and 


like the later American pioneers of consciousness in the second half of the 
twentieth century, Stockham was concerned with results and effects for the 
individual, as well as with the potential transformation of the whole of 
human society. Unconcerned with religious particularities, Stockham’s 
work stands in the long American tradition of universalist pragmatism 
whose greatest representative is Emerson. This is a tradition with no lack of 
representatives, including Alan Watts, the human potential movements, 
East-West syncretism, and New Age figures and sects; and it’s continued 
right into the present day. 


Like so many before them, these American sexual mystics were accused 
of being antinomians. As early as 1849, the Reverend Hubbard Eastman 
wrote of Noyes as “the great magician of Putney,” no less “an impostor than 
the far-famed Arabian Prophet! Mahometanism, Mormonism, 
Perfectionism, and a long catalogue of other isms, are all of kindred 


character.”48 The incensed Reverend Eastman also quotes a Mr. Pratt, 
whose local newspaper editorial gives a flavor of the time. Pratt asserts, in 
even more inflamed rhetoric than Eastman, that Noyesism is no less than a 
“monster of iniquity,” and that “each member of it holds to principles that 
justify theft, robbery, arson, and murder, and all other crimes his evil 
passions prompt; for he cannot sin, and his impulse is the only law he 


recognizes.” 42 Eastman quotes from a variety of such editorials and 
assessments of the Perfectionists, and the gist of all of them is that 
Perfectionism was a form of antinomianism. Likewise, Harris was accused 
of being a libertine who justified his actions by way of a religious rationale. 


Thus it is interesting that Noyes was rightly renowned as a shrewd and 
honest businessman—it’s no accident that Oneida became a wealthy 
industrial community. And Harris’s various communities were also quite 
wealthy and by most accounts well run. His community at Brocton included 
its own restaurant and hotel; his nearly eighteen-hundred-acre estate in 
California included a thriving vineyard and winery. Although their sexual 
theories were outside social norms, Noyes and Harris and their respective 
followers and communities were widely respected, and when their sexual 
theories and practices began to be revealed, a number of local people and 
newspapers expressed disbelief in the accusations. 


What we see in the works of Noyes, Oliphant, and Harris, and to some 
extent Stockham, are very developed forms of related esoteric systems. All 
of these authors affirmed a dual male-female divinity, and they all 
encouraged and taught spiritual disciplines with sexual dimensions. Noyes 
and Harris were leaders of utopian communities at the center of which were 
esoteric doctrines; both insisted, despite the various scandals and 
accusations, on religious and moral discipline in their respective groups; 
and finally, both generated industrious and successful communities that 
dissolved primarily under Victorian social pressure brought to bear because 
of the sexual dimensions of their teachings. But Harris, in particular, 
presents one of the most complex and developed forms of sexual mysticism 
we have seen. It is too easy to dismiss out of hand what Noyes, Harris, 
Oliphant, and Stockham taught and practiced, and indeed, some of it does 
seem outlandish. Yet the more one studies them, the more intriguing they 
become as exemplars in the long tradition of American esoteric pragmatism 
and sexual mysticism that has by no means disappeared. 


6 
EROS IN A NEW AGE 


T he modern era, I have often thought, is autumnal: it is that late period 
when the leaves turn brilliant red, orange, and yellow, and when the 
fruits of harvest are gathered up, stored, and enjoyed before winter sets in. 
Although modernity will no doubt be known most in the future for its 
quasimagical outward technical achievements—its automobiles and 
airplanes and computers—there is a far less remarked-upon cultural 
dimension of modernity that we cannot overlook: its recovery of so much 
knowledge from the past. Ancient manuscripts, painted images, the secrets 
of the ages were made available in the modern period as never before in 
human history, and it is here, in this massive project of cultural recovery, 
that we most clearly see the autumnal colors of humanity in all their glory. 
The Secret History of Western Sexual Mysticism, in its recovery of 
previously secret traditions of sexual mysticism, represents some of that 
autumnal brightness. 


Already in the mid-nineteenth century, we see the “free love” movement 
emerging in the West—notably, in North America, England, and Europe— 
and this kind of movement weaves in and out of the later nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The first quarter of the twentieth century, the 1950s and 
1960s, the 1970s, and the last quarter of the twentieth century—each period 
had its characteristic openness to sexual freedom, and its own rejections of 
traditional constraints on sexual activity. Sexual freedom was particularly 
visible in the countercultural period of the 1960s and 1970s, and so not 
surprisingly, it generated its own opposite. 


Hence the twentieth century was also home to reactionary or 
countermovements, the strongest of which is the broadly antimodern 


religious phenomenon of fundamentalism. Fundamentalism is recognizable 
not least for its rejection of sexual freedom or license as a distinguishing 
characteristic of secular modernity. A typical instance was this: a billboard 
company in Michigan ran an advertisement for a television show that 
featured simply the word sex in red in its message, and the company was 
inundated with complaints from local women, as though the mere word 
itself might somehow tear apart the very fabric of society. Such was the 
latent anxiety among some in society concerning sexual license during this 
period. 


But one of the most interesting aspects of the emergence of sexual 
freedom during the twentieth century was the almost total absence of sexual 
mysticism from mainstream society for most of the period. One sees a 
broader acceptance of homosexuality, of gay rights, of premarital and even 
extramarital sex, not to mention the profusion of pornographic media during 
the last quarter of the twentieth century, the widespread appearance of strip 
clubs, and so forth. But all of these are outward forms of sexual license or 
openness, and some of them in fact represent, if anything, a projection or 
objectification of sexuality, rather than any kind of deeper or more intuitive 
understanding of sexuality as having inward meaning. Sexuality, in most of 
these movements, is primarily or even exclusively seen and defined in 
relation to society at large, and not at all in terms of any inner dimensions. 
Thus it is not surprising that sexual mysticism for the most part was not 
visible at all in mainstream society. It was as if it did not exist at all. 


And yet, if we know where to look, we see that in fact, off at the margins 
of society, there are adherents and even exponents of sexual mysticism, 
freed for the first time in Western history to explore and even to publish 
their findings without fear of being burned at the stake or suffering some 
other terrible fate. In what follows, we will look at the work and thought of 
a number of such adherents of sexual mysticism, whose work emerges not 
ex nihilo, but rather out of the plethora of preexisting traditions of sexual 
mysticism that hark all the way back through the medieval period into late 
antiquity and even before. In this autumnal phase of history, all of these 
traditions of the past were not only rediscovered, but they also found their 
modern adherents. 


We begin, of course, early in the twentieth century with one of the 
greatest of the modernist poets, who took the name H.D. Like T. S. Eliot, 
H.D. sought to reconfigure or rejoin the sundered limbs of human culture 
rent apart by secular modernity, to fashion a new poetry that drew upon the 
mythologies and traditions inherited from antiquity that restored wholeness 
to a suddenly fragmented society and world-view. But behind H.D.’s poetry 
and prose lay an actual praxis, which had its metaphysical origins in the 
work of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and its practical sexual origins in the work 
of Alice Bunker Stockham. 


The Poet H.D. 


In his introduction to H.D.’s Notes on Thought and Vision (1919), titled 
“The Thistle and the Serpent,” Albert Gelpi details H.D.’s “severe psychic 
breakdown,” and remarked that “her extreme sensitivity had made her 
preternaturally susceptible to the intensities of experience that others might 
overlook.” Although (and perhaps because) she had undergone a psychic 
breakdown, “her unusual susceptibility [to intense experiences] also made 
possible a breakthrough into heightened consciousness,” which she calls in 


Notes her “jellyfish experience.” Notes is a very unusual work; written in 
July 1919, in the Isles of Scilly, it asserts the Emersonian idea of an 
“overmind” as a model of higher consciousness. She begins Notes by 
proclaiming that there are “three states or manifestations of life: body, 
mind, overmind.” The work elaborates this gnomic proclamation. She 
writes: 


If I could visualise or describe that overmind in my own case, I should 
say this: it seems to me that a cap is over my head, a cap of 
consciousness over my head, my forehead, affecting a little my eyes. . . 
. That overmind seems a cap, like water, transparent, fluid yet with 
definite body, contained in a definite space. It is like a closed sea-plant, 
jelly-fish, or anemone. Into that overmind, thoughts pass and are 
visible like fish swimming under clear water. . . . I first realized this 
state of consciousness in my head. I visualise it just as well, now, 


centered in the love-region of the body or placed like a foetus in the 
body.2 


Unquestionably, H.D.’s work has feminist implications, but it would be a 
mistake to see all of her writing only in this context, because it is also 
fundamentally esoteric. H.D. wonders if it is easier for a woman than a man 
to attain consciousness of the overmind, since she experienced it along with 
the birth of her child. She thinks there is a “vision of the womb,” but it is 
the vision of “dream and of ordinary vision.” She does not oppose this inner 
vision to the life of the intellect. In fact, H.D. writes, “there is no way of 
arriving at the overmind, except through the intellect.” And she adds, “I 
believe there are some artists coming in the next generation, some of whom 


will have the secret of using their overminds.”2 


The thoughtful reader of Notes begins to wonder whether this strange 
little book of fragments is in fact a book of secrets, meant as a collection of 
initiatic clues for artists and practitioners of the overmind that will come in 
the future. She writes that a true artist, as some of Plato’s dialogues suggest, 
must unite love and intellect. She holds that “a lover must choose one of the 
same type of mind as himself, a musician, a musician.” The minds of the 
lovers unite, and when love vision and intellectual vision coincide, almost 
like two lenses, they “bring the world of vision into consciousness. The two 


work separately, perceive separately, yet make one picture.”4 H.D. writes 
that this initiatory process is akin to the ancient Eleusinian Mystery 
tradition: first is the life of the body and sexuality; second is the life of the 
intellect; and third is the awakening into the overmind, which is possible for 
all, even if many people prefer to stay entombed. 


Here is H.D.’s description of the process. She begins with the proviso 
that “we must be ‘in love’ before we can understand the mysteries of 
vision,” and that “a lover must choose one of the same type of mind as 
himself, a musician, a musician,” for “we begin with sympathy of thought.” 
When “the minds of the two lovers merge,” they “interact in sympathy of 
thought.” When “the love-region is excited by the appearance or beauty of 
the loved one, its energy not dissipated in physical relation,” the “womb- 
brain” or “love-brain” realizes the overmind, which is experienced as a state 


of consciousness like a jellyfish in the body, and which is the key to “the 


whole world of vision.”2 H.D.’s language has a striking physicality—she 
even prefers the word brain over mind—but its central point is clear. 


At heart, H.D. is offering a gnostic worldview with clear dimensions of 
sexual mysticism. For her, as for Stockham, awakening into the overmind 
through sexual mysticism is the source of creativity, just as it is the 
wellspring of spirituality. She speculates on the meaning of the pearl in her 
gnostic sketches (the pearl being a point of illuminated consciousness near 
the forehead), but she also joins Christ and Dionysus in a poetic vision of 
their unity with the divine mother, with the earth, the sky, and the gulls, 
indeed, with all of nature. H.D. is a gnostic with a small g, and she clearly 
belongs to the American tradition of nonsectarian spiritual awakening 
inaugurated by Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau. 


What makes her unusual is that she combines the Emersonian concept of 
the overmind with sexual union as a means to its realization. Like Alice 
Bunker Stockham before her, H.D. holds that those who have the secret key 
to this particular kind of sexual union have also the key to creativity itself— 
that sexual reproductive power is the fount of artistic creativity, too. Thus, 
she writes, if it were possible to convey this understanding to artists and 
poets in the future, it would be possible to generate new Goethes or 
Emersons, new visionaries whose combined abilities and vision would be, 
through the power of spiritual-sexual union, potentially even greater than 
those of past artists, musicians, and intellectuals. H.D. is an important 
representative, in brief, of a modern line of sexual mysticism. 


Denis de Rougemont and Love in the Western World 


Although we will return to the American line of sexual mysticism, it’s 
important to recognize here an author whose work stands precisely in 
between the work of H.D. on the one hand and the profound shift in sexual 
attitudes that was to take place in the 1960s and 1970s. This figure, whose 
work was immensely influential, was Denis de Rougemont (1906-85), and 
by far his best-known book was Love in the Western World (1938). Love in 


the Western World is one of those sprawling works of intellectual history 
that become very widely read, and yet are never susceptible to a single 
interpretation. Various kinds of readers find in the book the thesis that they 
wish, and they are able to do so because the book’s subject is more than a 
millennia of history, and nothing less than the vast question of what love is, 
and how romantic love, as a distinctly Western theme, came to be. 


What matters for us is not the series of controversies over the book and 
its theses, but rather the fact of its existence, and what its author sought to 
uncover. Love in the Western World is vitally important as a work of 
historical recovery, bringing into the modern intellectual consciousness the 
traditions of the troubadours and the Cathars, and arguing it was with them, 
in the twelfth century, that what we think of as romantic love (in 
contradistinction to marriage) came into being in the Western world. 
Rougemont is interested not in efforts at strict historical empiricism, but 
rather in signification and ramification—that is, in meaning, beginning with 
the meaning of courtly love and the troubadour tradition. 


Rougemont is certainly on to something when he observes that the 
courtly love tradition owes at least a little something to Manichaeism, 
known as the Religion of Light, to Persian religious traditions, and to tantric 
traditions from farther East. He points out that tantric traditions might very 
well have passed through Persia, and from there been dispersed into the 
Western world during this early period. While some critics term even the 
possibility of Manichaean and tantric influences on the “heresies” of 
southern France as “highly fantastic and improbable,” in fact it is at least 
possible that the courtly love traditions and the subsequent analogical, 
erotic language of the great Christian mystics could also be “a vehicle of the 
detailed though ambiguous realities of an erotico-mystical discipline for 


which the recipes were in India, China, and the Near East.” 


For our purposes, it does not matter whether Rougemont has empirical 
evidence for such a claim or not. What matters is that his claim itself reveals 
what I am terming the autumnal nature of modernity, the sense that in the 
twentieth century, all dimensions of the human past are being brought 
together, and that what was previously hidden and rejected as heresy is now, 
finally, receiving its due. Rougemont’s Love in the Western World stands in 


exactly this modern tradition of recovery. In part through his work, the 
medieval Christian traditions of courtly love and of the mysteries of erotic 
mysticism emerged into twentieth-century Western consciousness in a 
combined historical and phenomenological context. 


One of Rougemont’s contributions was to underscore the dynamic 
relationship between asceticism and the Cathar rejection of marriage on the 
one hand, and on the other, the troubadour and heretical embrace of passion 
and romantic love as the transcendence of stultifying institutional marriage. 
Rougemont in fact was pointing out a dynamic that we saw much earlier, in 
late antiquity, but he showed how the currents we see emerging in the 
twelfth century manifest later not only in antimysticism and various forms 
of later medieval religious eroticomysticism, but also in the early modern 
tension between puritanism and libertinism. The salient tension in early 
modernity, as in the twelfth century, is between those who assert the 
moralistic code of institutional marriage and those who affirm the liberty of 
individual passion. 


But there is another aspect of Rougemont’s work that we cannot 
overlook: his insight into German totalitarianism. Rougemont’s Love in the 
Western World was written in the mid-1930s and published in 1938. As a 
Swiss intellectual, Rougemont was able to observe fairly close at hand the 
ascent to power of Adolf Hitler. Rougemont recognized all too well how 
Hitler’s rhetorical passion drew on the archetype of the romantic lover who 
seduces the people, how his totalitarian mass politics was in effect a transfer 
of passion, of enthusiasm, of the wildness of eros from private into public 
life, and a projection of it onto Hitler himself as a kind of national savior 
and liberator. Thus the public spectacle of Hitlerism is in fact a projected 
and inverted form of mysticism in which the union is not through the 
beloved with the divine, but through spectacle and rhetoric, in the ultimate 
symbol of the dictator himself and his massed crowd at spectacular rallies, 
these two being an inverted parody of the lover (Christ) and the beloved 


(the body of the Church, Sophia/wisdom).Z 


Rougemont’s point is worth taking: modernity is the period when the full 
spectrum of human possibilities is realized, including the worst 
possibilities. If on one end of the spectrum is the affirmation of 


individuality and its transcendence, on the other end is the submersion of 
individuality and its suppression via totalitarianism. If on the one hand it is 
possible for individuals to explore what was once deemed “heretical,” on 
the other hand, this freedom arguably exists chiefly because what matters in 
modernity is not the verticality of transcendence, but rather the horizontal, 
political/social sphere. Thus, in modernity, the heretic is the political 
dissident; religious heresy only matters if the religious heretic is perceived 
as a sociopolitical threat. 


Such questions might seem to be outside our purview, but in fact 
Rougemont’s work is fundamentally about how we came to our current 
impasse, our “crisis in marriage,” especially in Western countries that have 
become divided into puritans and libertines even more clearly than in the 
eighteenth century. We arrived at our current social confusion about matters 
sexual and conjugal because of a long and complex history that Rougemont 
spent decades disentangling and revealing. Is it possible that a clear 
understanding of sexual mysticism might offer the primary, perhaps the 
only way out of what Rougemont termed, already many decades past, and 
what we still must refer to today as the crisis in marriage? That remains to 
be seen, but before we explore this and related questions, we must turn to 
another major figure in the modern history of sexual mysticism: Alan Watts. 


Alan Watts 


Alan Watts (1915-73) is often wrongly dismissed as a dilettante in the study 
of Asian religious traditions, whose primary contribution was to popularize 
Zen Buddhism and Taoism in many books, lectures, and articles published 
in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, thus contributing not a little to the 
“counterculture” of the era. In this view, Watts was significant chiefly as a 
carrier of Asian religious traditions into what became the “hippie 
counterculture,” and more broadly into American society. But in fact, 
Watts’s work is of value in its own right—and he is a major figure in the 
modern history of sexual mysticism. 


Watts published many books, but the most important of them for our 
purposes is Nature, Man and Woman (1958). In it, he brings into popular 


awareness for the first time the Western tradition of sexual mysticism. The 
final chapters of Nature, Man and Woman focus on sexual mysticism, and 
so they begin with Rougemont, Catharism, and courtly love. But Watts adds 
the early Christian tradition of virgines subintroductae, which may have 
extended beyond cohabitation to actual coitus reservatus. He observes that 
while there is no direct evidence, it is possible that the courtly lovers 
practiced coitus reservatus, “or, to use the Persian word, karezza—the 


prolonged sexual union without orgasm on the part of the male.” Here he 
was drawing on the earlier work of Alice Bunker Stockham, as well as 
Rougemont. But Watts’s book, published by a major New York publisher, is 
the first popular work to outline some key elements of Western sexual 
mysticism. 

Watts’s work is important in another regard, for he introduced tantric and 
Taoist attitudes toward sexuality to a Western audience. It is not that Watts 
explores the full gamut of tantric and Taoist traditions regarding sexuality, 
to which he had, after all, little or no direct access. Rather, Watts opened the 
way to East-West dialogue and synthesis by incorporating ‘Taoist 
philosophy into exactly the same East-West tradition to which Ralph Waldo 


Emerson belonged a century earlier. Just as Emerson did in the previous 


century, so Watts did in the next: drawing on recent translations of Asian 
religious works, he in turn synthesized them into his own perspective. 


What makes Watts remarkable for his time, and still worth reading, is 
precisely the universal and syncretic nature of his writing. Watts remarks 
that the “union of lovers is already a symbolic transition from the profane to 
the sacred,” and as such is “peculiar fitted for the actual realization of 
liberation from maya.” It is, he writes, “commonly thought that, of all 
people, lovers behold one another in the most unrealistic light,” but “may it 
not be that nature has allowed them to see for the first time what a human 
being is, and that the subsequent disillusion is not the fading of dream into 


reality, but the strangling of reality?” 10 Here he is drawing on the long 
tradition of Western sexual mysticism while combining it effortlessly with 
Asian religious language and concepts to form a new, autumnal, modern 
and universal synthesis. 


Now, it is true that Watts is identified to a considerable degree with the 
1960s counterculture, but in fact the intellectual origins of his work are with 
the seminal authors of what has become known as traditionalism, and with 
Emerson. Thus, a careful look at Nature, Man and Woman reveals that 
among Watts’s primary sources on Asian religious traditions are René 
Guénon and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, authors whose work is at once 


conservative (in the sense of conservator) and universalist.t£ As this book 
also shows, Watts (though born an Englishman) became still another major 
figure in the long tradition of American pragmatic mysticism and eclectic 
traditionalism that goes back at least to Emerson and Thoreau, and, with 
Watts, incorporated sexual mysticism, too. The confluence of these two 
intellectual lines is primarily responsible for Watts’s “countercultural” 
sexual mysticism. 


The crowning achievement of Watts’s synthesis is his final chapter, 
“Consummation,” a carefully constructed essay in its own right that moves 
from the conventional Christian and puritanical notion of “the bodily union 
of man and woman as the most fleshly, animal, and degrading phase of 
human activity” to a new understanding that draws on traditional sources 
both Eastern and Western, and that is not only “the most common and 
dramatic instance of union between oneself and the other,” but also “a 


means of initiation to the ‘one body’ of the universe.” 42 Sexual union, in 
other words, “is a special mode or degree of the total intercourse of man 


and nature.” 43 As such, it is not a matter of specific Taoist or tantric 
techniques, but of contemplative union, so that “sexual love in the 
contemplative spirit simply provides the conditions in which we can be 


aware of our mutual interdependence and ‘oneness.’”/4 


He concludes the chapter with a striking description of sexual union as 
mysticism. If the couple is united in maithuna, or sexual union, he writes, 
and there is no effort to induce orgasm by bodily motion, “the 
interpenetration of the sexual centers becomes a channel of the most vivid 
psychic interchange.” Hence “the sense of identity with the other becomes 
peculiarly intense . . . as if anew identity were formed between them with a 
life of its own.” This new life can only be called “cosmic” because it lifts 
them up out of themselves on a stream of vitality, and in it they enter into a 


state of abandon or selflessness, which is not, as Rougemont claims, a 
literal death wish, but rather an entry into a state of transcendence wherein 
death is only a metaphor for a state of mystical ecstasy in which inward and 
outward are joined, and that in tum opens into clarity and a peace that 


passes understanding.42 


When we consider Watts’s writing alongside the consummately 
European Rougemont’s, for example, we see once again how Watts 
absorbed and came to manifest the American tradition of pragmatic 
esotericism. What matters, in Watts’s work, as in that of H.D., Stockham, 
and Harris, is what works—and what works is what generates a direct 
individual experience of transcendence. Watts belongs to the Anglo- 
American line of essayists that begins with Emerson and Carlyle in the 
nineteenth century, and that embodies the personal, experiential tradition of 
American pragmatic mysticism. It is not surprising, therefore, that Watts’s 
most important work culminates in sexual mysticism, for it also belongs not 
to a newfangled modernist “decadence,” as the disapproving puritan would 
have it, but to a long and venerable Western current of sexual mysticism of 
considerable variety and depth. 


The introduction of Asian traditions, notably Taoism and various kinds 
of tantrism, complemented and strengthened the preexisting tradition of 
Western sexual mysticism. From the 1970s and 1980s onward, especially in 
the United States, one sees a steady stream of books that—regardless of 
their traditional or historical authenticity—bring new sexual techniques and 
practices closer to the American social mainstream. Whether the works of 
Mantak Chia, for instance, are genuinely Taoist or represent a modern 
hybrid is not as important from this perspective as is the mere fact of their 
existence and widespread availability. Belonging to a tradition that goes 
back to the first translations of the Kama Sutra, Taoist and tantric traditions 
feed naturally into the larger current of new, even more syncretic forms of 
Western sexual mysticism. 


What distinguishes the Anglo-American current of sexual mysticism in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is its directness, and this both reflects 
and corresponds to the Asian traditions that feed into it. When we look back 
over the history of Western sexual mysticism over the past two millennia, 


we see the incensed antisexual reactions of those who deem themselves the 
authoritative “orthodox,” and who seem to require “libertine” or antinomian 
“heretics,” perhaps even so much as to manufacture them if they do not 
exist in reality. We also see allusions to sexual mysticism bound up in 
literary or mystical treatises, and we see occasional mystical groups and 
individuals. But explicit sexual mysticism of the type we see in Watts’s 
work is a modem phenomenon, belonging almost totally to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and found primarily in what I am terming the 
Anglo-American current of pragmatic mysticism. 


This current has by no means disappeared, either. In fact, it has diffused 
into Wester society more broadly, at least in part through the New Age 
marketing apparatus as manifested not only in books and magazines, but 
also in numerous centers from New York to California. A hazy notion of 
lovers as mystical counterparts or complements has become quite 
widespread in American society, woven as it is into countless film plots and 
romance novels, in turn contributing more than a little to the American 
divorce rate and to the fracture of traditional marriage and families. But 
such forms are not mysticism, properly speaking; there is, in these popular 
diffusions of much more profound ideas, no aim or even much awareness of 
gnosis or experiential realization of the divine. 


What are the broader meanings of sexual mysticism? What are its more 
profound significances? So far, we have charted the historical roots and 
incarnations of sexual mysticism, but now it is time for us to turn to its 
implications, not only for us as individuals, but also for us in relation to 
nature and to the divine. For it is not in the “horizontal” dimension of 
history alone that the secrets of sexual mysticism are to be found. We are 
also required to look into the hidden, “vertical” dimensions of sexual 
mysticism in order to understand what it truly means. Indeed, without this 
vertical dimension, we cannot properly speak of sexual mysticism at all, for 
what defines sexual mysticism above all is sexual communion as a vehicle 
or a gate, a passageway beyond our limited, individual selves. Here is the 
beginning of the secrets of sexual mysticism. 


7 
THE SECRETS OF SEXUAL MYSTICISM 


Ww i then, may we learn from this secret history of sexual mysticism 
in the West? Certainly it is clear that sexual mysticism has deep 
roots that go back thousands of years, but it is also clear that with the 
advent of Christianity came a particular dynamic of antimysticism and 
antisexuality, too. From its early years, Christianity has borne within it a 
continuous conflict between those who are open to the possibility that the 
sexual dynamics between men and women might, for all its potential 
dangers, also offer a kind of natural mystical path, and those who insist that 
sexuality is only permissible for producing offspring. For the latter, 
sexuality itself is to be feared and suppressed; for them, it is of the devil’s 
party alone. We know this kind of perspective well enough; we’ve all seen 
the puritanical instinct in action, just as we’ve seen its libidinous opposite in 
those who live to shock. But what about that mysterious middle country, 
where sexuality mingles with mysticism? What is its secret geography? 


Nearly two thousand years ago, Irenaeus inveighed against “heretics” 
who, he said, “practice magical arts and incantations”; are open about 
sexuality; assert that we are each caught in cycles of reincarnation until we 
transcend the powers and principalities that rule this earth; accept women as 
well as men prophets or visionaries; and declare that Christ “spoke in a 
mystery to His disciples and apostles privately.” These secret teachings the 
apostles then requested and handed down to their disciples in an unbroken 


line directly to these Gnostics.£ It is worth investigating what these 


different dimensions of Basilidean and Carpocratian Gnosticism have in 
common, and why Gnosticism is linked to sexual mysticism. 


To develop a composite image of sexual mysticism in the West we must 
draw from the full gamut of the traditions, currents, movements, and figures 
discussed so far. For even a palimpsest, layer upon layer, may be seen to 
form a larger picture when one stands back to look at it. And from this 
larger view, we can begin to understand more clearly the meanings of 
Western sexual mysticism as it recurs time and again across the span of the 
centuries and millennia. For as we have seen, sexual mysticism does not 
occur on its own, separated from cultural and religious significances: even 
Irenaeus, a bitter opponent, recognizes that sexual mysticism (which he 
denigrates as simply “lasciviousness” or “libertinism”) exists within a 
latticework of connections. 


Let us consider sexual mysticism in relation to themes with which it is 
often historically linked, and that shed light on its broader significances, to 
help us understand its larger context. Here we will concentrate on four 
fields of organization, each of which harks back to the early Christian era, 
and each of which recurs throughout Western history. These categories are 
not exhaustive, but rather indicative, meant as thematic loci. The four fields 
are: 


1. Nature and magic 
2. Egalitarianism, spiritual marriage, and spiritual hierarchy 
3. Secret teachings and gnosis 


4. Realization of the transcendent 


1. Nature and Magic 


Why is it that so many groups and individuals to whom history attributes 
one or another form of sexual mysticism also were said to prefer the 
wilderness to urban society, deserts and forests to towns? The opposition to 
such teachings tended to arise in cities, host to bureaucratic institutions and 
those busybodies who, from papal Rome to Calvin’s Geneva, sought to 
manage the personal lives of others. On the other hand, the reach of 
bureaucracy is generally weaker the farther from urban concentrations of 


power one goes, and it peters out altogether once one passes over into the 
wilderness. Hence it is perhaps not surprising that, from the ancient 
Mysteries to the early Christian encratic groups, from medieval groups like 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Waldensians, and the Cathars to more 
recent proponents of sexual mysticism like Thomas Lake Harris or those 
influenced by Taoism, wild nature is an inevitable refuge and home. 


But it is not simply a matter of hiding out in the wilderness. Life in the 
wild, or at least close to the rhythms of nature, has been allied with the 
Mysteries all the way back to great antiquity. We think back to the nocturnal 
revelries associated with Bacchus, and before his cult, to cults going back to 
the time of the Mater Magna (Great Mother), no doubt earlier yet. The 
Mysteries were nothing less than Western humanity’s way of direct contact 
with the divine powers inherent in the cosmos, and so it is only natural that 
the Mystery traditions should be intimately connected to and often 
celebrated in the wild, in the “pagan” countryside where in fact their 
cultural memory continued among rural people long after Christianity had 
nominally triumphed, at least in the cities, that is, in the spheres of 
bureaucratic power. 


Where the cultural memory of the Mystery traditions survived— 
particularly in rural and tribal regions—one also often finds folk magical 
traditions that appear to be of great antiquity. These magical traditions are 
intimately bound up with the currents and rhythms of nature, upon which 
they draw and which they seek to augment or divert. The arts of 
encouraging or discouraging rain, of making or keeping livestock fertile, of 
planting at the proper time, and of nurturing proper growth in plants and 
orchards—these are closely allied with the arts of erotic magic and of 
procreation, of averting or finding thieves, and of protecting one’s land, 
crops, livestock, and family. Both the Mysteries on a macro level, and folk 
or natural magic on a micro level, served to sustain and augment human life 
with the larger natural and cosmic rhythms, and the advent of Christianity 
represented a new overlay on these existing and continuing traditions. 


Sexual mysticism, however, does not exist only in the context of natural 
or cosmic rhythms. Just as there were, in the Mystery traditions, 
experiences of sheer transcendence, of illumination shining through nature, 
so too we find illuminative experiences in Christianity—but here the 


transcendence of nature is intensified. While the gnostic sense of alienation 
from the cosmos is often exaggerated in twentieth-century scholarship, 
alienation from the cosmos does express a perspective that is in fact more 
properly Pauline and Augustinian Christian in relation to the prior “pagan” 
Mysteries. The “orthodox” Christian horror of “pagan” or “heretical” 
libertinism is also a horror of nonprocreative sexuality, codified later in a 
variety of Roman Catholic doctrines and practices. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that ancient Gnosticism and numerous 
subsequent “heresies” like Bogomilism were said to carry on magical 
practices: the attitudes toward nature, the cosmos, and cosmic powers were 
closer to those found in earlier Mystery traditions than to Pauline and 
Augustinian Christianity. Through such practices, one comes into direct 
contact with cosmic powers rather than broadly rejecting or dismissing 
them, as is the case in many forms of ascetic orthodox Christianity. It is not 
a coincidence that the victims of the Inquisition were alleged to be heretics 
or magicians. These two categories do not entirely overlap, to be sure, but 
where they do, one often also finds an unorthodox embrace of nature or 
wildness, and of the powers of nature. 


Sexual mysticism is an alternative current within Christianity that 
continues some aspects of the earlier Mystery traditions, but primarily on an 
individual basis rather than as a guiding cultural-social phenomenon, and so 
it corresponds interestingly to the modern era. Sexual mysticism emerges 
more widely during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, not least 
because this is exactly the period when traditional sociocultural networks 
are breaking down under the pressures of industrialization, urbanization, 
and mass entertainment and consumption. As the natural world and rural 
life recede from the view of increasingly urban American and European 
populations, and as traditional cultures erode and disappear, and as what 
before were anathematized “heresies” become just another in a range of 
possible perspectives, sexual mysticism no longer has to be kept entirely 
secret. It begins to emerge as one among a number of alternative 
dimensions of religious life. 


What makes sexual mysticism particularly attractive in the modern era? 
It speaks to a deep human need for connection not only to another 
individual, but also to nature and to the divine. The institution of marriage 


dissolved considerably during the twentieth century as part of the larger 
dissolution of cultural unities in the face of ever-intensifying secularism that 
served to erode or sever connections between people and the land, between 
people and their cultures, and between people and their religious traditions. 
Sexual mysticism serves to restore these connections not on a cultural level, 
but between two people who meet and join not only in nature, but also 
magically, or, to put it another way, not only as individuals, but also as 
representatives of principles in the cosmos beyond themselves. 


2. Egalitarianism, Spiritual Marriage, and Spiritual 
Hierarchy 


When we look back over the history of sexual mysticism, we also see that 
women take on particularly strong roles as spiritual guides, leaders, and 
sometimes prophets. Among the Gnostics in antiquity, among numerous 
medieval groups, and in early modern and modern groups and individuals 
associated with sexual mysticism, we find consistent emphasis not on male 
authority or, for that matter, female authority, but rather on a paradoxical 
union of egalitarianism and what we may term spiritual aristocracy, both of 
which in turn derive from the experience of the spiritual marriage. 


As we will recall, the operative dimension of sexual mysticism is 
supraphysical, from great antiquity onward: throughout the history of 
Western sexual mysticism, what matters is vertical or transcendent union, 
that is, union of the two individuals not as individuals, but as transcendent 
beings. This transcendent union is often described in the “pagan” Mysteries, 
as in Valentinian and some other forms of Gnosticism, as the spiritual 
marriage or sometimes later as the mystical wedding. The spiritual 
marriage as a symbolic term describes the reunion of humanity with the 
divine, and, as the term, marriage implies, this reunion could hardly be 
restricted as an experience to only one gender. 


Authority within small mystical circles thus accrues to those who have 
experienced the inner or spiritual marriage, and the most experienced are 
the elders or guides within the tradition. By and large, it is a matter of 


indifference whether that individual is male or female, a perspective that 
irritated church fathers like Irenaeus or Tertullian just as much as it 
subsequently irritated the representatives of the Inquisition who set about 
investigating groups like the Brethren of the Free Spirit, who held similar 
views during the medieval period. What matters to adherents of such 
mystical teachings is the extent to which an elder has direct inner 
knowledge of the spiritual marriage, for that, in their view, is the sole origin 
of authentic authority. 


Such a perspective has been often historically associated with 
antinomianism, that is, with the sense that those who have had a profound 
and life-changing inner experience are no longer subject to conventional 
moral, legal, or social strictures for their own sake, but are now free to act 
in accord with their inner spiritual knowledge. We find a phenomenon at 
least akin to antinomianism within comparable Asian gnostic traditions; one 
thinks of the “crazy wisdom” Tibetan yogis and yoginis and of the 
numerous Zen Buddhist koans and anecdotes that call into question or 
expressly violate conventional morality or social strictures. The chief 
difference seems to be that whereas Tibetan, Japanese, Chinese, and 
perhaps Korean cultures allowed for sometimes apparently antinomian 
wisdom traditions, Western cultures for the most part did not make such 
allowances. 


But this cultural difference diminished during the advent of Asian 
religious traditions in the West, and with the widespread adoption of 
phrases like crazy wisdom, as well as the wide and deep interpenetration of 
Western societies by Asian religious traditions and practitioners. What for 
two millennia of Western history had been mostly anathematized and 
depicted as the “bogeyman”—that is, possible traditions of antinomian 
wisdom— finally could be seen in a different light. In this different light, 
these traditions could be seen as at least possibly the expression of direct 
spiritual experience of the divine that sometimes shatters conventional ways 
of seeing the world. If on the one hand antinomian wisdom might be seen as 
dangerous, on the other it might well be one way of invigorating a sclerotic 
or ossified religious tradition. 


Indeed, the more one thinks about it, the more the various adherents of 
sexual mysticism in the past seem chiefly to have lived before their time. So 


many of their beliefs and even some practices may have seemed outlandish 
in their own time but are not so any longer in the wake of modernity (and in 
particular, feminism), with its widespread dissolution of previous 
sociocultural inhibitions. During the modern period, perhaps for the first 
time in Western history, sexual mysticism either as theory or as practice is 
not likely to get one imprisoned or killed, and, at least in outward aspects, it 
is not even all that far from latitudinarian mainstream thought. 


3. Secret Teachings and Gnosis 


But there is one critical aspect of sexual mysticism, and indeed, mysticism 
more generally, that remains entirely alien from modern perspectives. And 
that is the idea of gnosis, or direct inner spiritual knowledge. The notion of 
secret teachings of Jesus, given to the disciples and transmitted from them 
into subsequent initiates—this is comprehensible because it refers to 
history. Such an initiatory transmission exists on a historical horizon, even 
if we aren’t quite certain what knowledge was transmitted. Both such a 
secret history and the knowledge transmitted exist in the world of 
subject/object duality: there is alleged to be a secret history of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and, schooled in the premises of modern scientific 
rationalism, we naturally think of that secret knowledge as information or 
as technical in some rarified way. But gnosis is not like the kinds of 
knowledge with which we are familiar. 


There are two kinds of gnosis, broadly speaking, in the Christian 
tradition. These two kinds of gnosis correspond to the terms of Dionysius 
the Areopagite: via positiva and via negativa. The via positiva or via 
affirmativa is usually defined as perception of higher realities via symbols 
or images, but those symbols or images are like passageways or portals into 
visionary worlds, into what Henry Corbin termed the mundus imaginalis, or 


“imaginal world.”2 The visionary sphere of the mundus imaginalis is not 
imaginary, or a mere reflection of this world. It is, rather, an archetypal 
revelatory sphere akin to lucid dreaming, in which we encounter divine or 
angelic beings and visionary realms, exactly what we find in many of the 


Nag Hammadi Gnostic writings. But we also find there the via negativa, 
that is, the path that transcends all symbols or analogies. 


These two kinds of gnosis are not mutually contradictory, nor are they in 
any way incompatible. Rather, the sheer transcendence of the via negativa is 
also revealed through the manifold visionary experiences of the via 
positiva. They are ultimately the same, and the two paths lead to the same 
transcendence of subject and object. Both are almost totally alien to what 
has become known as a “modern” worldview—that is to say, perspectives 
characterized by scientific rationalism or positivism—because both 
dimensions of gnosis are beyond the historical horizon, that is to say, both 
are above or beyond historical time. We experience intimations of this 
transcendence of time in all great literature, which also partakes in a kind of 
timelessness. But to pass through the portals of the via positiva or the via 
negativa is to pass into eternity. 


What the secret history of sexual mysticism suggests is that sexual union 
or communion can open into a via positiva experience in which, through 
intimate communion, we begin to perceive and even enter into the 
archetypal sphere that Corbin termed the mundus imaginalis. Sexual union 
is potentially conducive to such an experience because in it a man can 
become an archetypal man encountering an archetypal woman: angel or god 
unites with angel or god (depending on whether one is drawing on Christian 
or pagan language). But such an experience does not usually come from 
ordinary sexual intercourse. It is associated, rather, with discipline and 
withholding, with loving with and through the other while not succumbing 
to an ejaculatory conclusion. 


What we see, in the Mystery traditions and again in gnostic traditions of 
the inner or gnostic marriage, as again in gnostic visionary works—in other 
words, in the foundational period of Western history—is the possibility of 
an inner or divine union of which sexual union between a man and a 
woman is the sign or symbol. The key here is the inner or archetypal union 
between above and below, which is in fact the touching and intermingling 
of another, archetypal, revelatory divine world with this mundane, earthly 
one. The horizontal sexual union between man and woman is consummated 
not in their union with each other, but inasmuch as this horizontal union has 
a vertical or transcendent dimension. 


Such a perspective no doubt makes little sense in a society whose only 
horizons are temporal and whose obsessions are all strictly historical. 
Consider fundamentalist Christianity, engaged in a bitter struggle with 
evolutionist science: both are entirely concerned with historical sequence 
and verifiability, and the idea of visionary experience of a transcendent, 
archetypal realm is both alien and perhaps frightening to adherents of each 
camp. But sexual mysticism cannot be understood except in light of inner 
knowledge that transcends history/time, and that furthermore transcends the 
ordinary or accepted divisions into self and other. We know we have 
entered the intimate communion of sexual experience when we are no 
longer entirely certain where “I” end and “the other” begins. 


4. Realization of the Transcendent 


Clearly, sexual union, as the most intimate mingling of two people, 
represents a potential opening into kinds of consciousness that transcend 
our ordinary individuality. We each intuitively know this; we understand 
that sexual union—and especially those moments when a couple’s union is 
an opening for a new life to begin to take form—itself is a rare and 
mysterious union not only of man and woman, but, in principle, of 
humanity and nature with the divine. 


Sexual union becomes sexual mysticism not when two individuals join, 
but when each lover becomes for the other an opening into the 
transcendence of I and thou, an entry into a new dimension beyond 
selfhood. In this new dimension, one encounters not only another 
individuality, but also the powers behind and beyond nature, the principles 
that inhere in the cosmos. The Mystery traditions of Greco-Roman and 
Egyptian antiquity become comprehensible when we begin to understand 
why in those traditions sexuality—including orgiastic sexuality—is so 
intimately linked to seasonal cycles, to wild nature, and to cultivated rural 
fields and orchards. 


Indeed, one frequently finds that sexual mysticism throughout Western 
history is joined to a life close to nature, and to an ethos of freedom from 
sociocultural conditioning. We see this clearly in the encratic and libertine 


sects in late antiquity, as well as in medieval “heretical” groups like the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit and the Waldensians—in all of those groups and 
individuals who seek to leave behind the artificial constructs of urban or 
bureaucratic society in order to realize more deeply and directly the 
spiritual powers inherent in nature, in one another, and in themselves. Such 
groups are often marked by an emphasis on an outward freedom that 
reflects the inner liberation of gnosis or direct knowledge of the 
transcendent. 


But such an emphasis is quite alien to us in the modern world, whether 
secular or monotheistic. Secular modernity and the monotheistic 
Christianity out of which modernity emerged both emphasize, indeed we 
could even say enforce, a historicist horizon that refuses to acknowledge 
even the possibility of transcendence or gnosis. Surely it is no mere 
happenstance that modernity, characterized by “progressive” politics and by 
“evolutionist” science, is almost entirely devoid of profound Christian 
mystics on the order of a Meister Eckhart, and that for all the apparent 
freedom of modernity, we still do not find any gnostics in the class of 
Valentinus or Basilides. Mysticism, gnosis, even transcendence must be 
circumscribed and relegated to a closet some-where because the 
overwhelming emphasis of modernity is on control and exploitation of a 
manipulated and objectified cosmos, and so also upon the dualism of 
subject and object in time. 


We tend to look at the artifacts and images of the past through literalist 
eyes, imagining that because we see a sexual image, therefore we see a 
representation of something only physical. But it may well be that the most 
important dimensions of these fragmentary and allusive writings and 
images—suggesting something like sexual mysticism—cannot be 
understood literally at all. Rather, their most important dimensions may in 
fact be invisible to literalists. Instead, we may begin to glimpse the 
meanings of these traces of the past in dreams, in poems, in songs, and in 
realms perceived through the faculties of imagination and of vision. 


And perhaps we also begin to glimpse the multivalences of sexual 
mysticism in the age-old and always present, always renewed source of 
romantic love. It may be that when we fall in love, we find ourselves 
engulfed in a monsoon of hormonal and chemical intoxication that 


inexorably fades away into the cold, long day of routine life. Yet if this 
happens, perhaps it was not inevitable, but the result of not entering into the 
unitive alchemical process we see suggested in, for instance, the Rosarium 
Philosophorum. Perhaps this process must engage our faculties of 
imagination and of inner life. 


If so, such a process can only be individually experienced together. It 
could not be a technique, or a set of doctrines to which one is supposed to 
acquiesce. Rather, it would belong to the worlds of art and poetry, of 
suggestion and allusion, of symbols that must be understood experientially 
as well as intellectually. In this, it would be uniquely Western, that is, 
individualized. One might even say that the Western esoteric traditions 
point toward the individual’s transcendence of what is conventionally called 
individual or I. But this also means that there always will be those who see 
the artist, the philosopher, and the explorer of the inner worlds as a heretic. 


Yet we must note that among all of the disparate figures and groups that 
we have considered here, going back not just centuries, but millennia, there 
is no evidence that they brought about the downfall of society, or even 
particularly affected the lives of others. Rather, it would seem that they 
pursued an inner path for its own sake. Did they harm anyone else? They 
are not the ones who created the bureaucratic structure of the Inquisition or 
its torture chambers, nor do we find anyone roasting on their pyres in the 
village square. The bloodstains are not on the hands of the much-maligned 
“heretics,” but rather on those of their persecutors. 


It is worth speculating on why so many people find their own self- 
validation in condemning others. Perhaps they are afraid of looking into 
certain dimensions of themselves, let alone of entering into what seem to be 
the mostly uncharted waters of the inner life. And that is their choice, of 
course. But one wonders if those inclined toward censorious behavior 
secretly might be interested most in controlling outwardly in others what 
they fear within themselves. In any case, it is all too clear that the 
puritan/libertine polarity has very deep roots in the West and is not likely to 
disappear anytime soon. 


Indeed, more than one modern philosopher has continued the age-old 
Western Christian tradition of claiming as legitimate only those positions 
that denigrate and reject gnosis. Eric Voegelin, Hans Blumenberg, and their 


numerous acolytes all claim (like Grand Inquisitors) that their primary 
enemies are “gnostics,” and that modernity is legitimate insofar as it 
continues the “orthodox” Christian Church’s long-standing rejection of 
gnosis, as well as its implacable emphasis on maintaining a strictly 
historical horizon for one’s faith—as though faith in a coming utopia was 
not responsible for the murders of countless “heretics,” both religious and, 


in the twentieth century, secular.2 All this is, frankly, pitiable. 


Erotic mysticism no doubt may be dangerous. Obsession, immersion in a 
world of fantasy, sexual manias—who knows how many detours and 
pitfalls there are? Probably it is better to follow the path of asceticism. But 
there are nonetheless those who feel drawn toward an erotic mysticism, or 
who find themselves in a relationship that becomes a spiritual path, and for 
them it may be useful to know that there are very long and rich Western 
traditions of sexual mysticism that can be traced back before the origins of 
Christianity, and that for all the efforts of the “orthodox” to extirpate it, 
erotic mysticism still recurs time and again, perpetually renewed, like the 
phoenix. 


Furthermore, and perhaps most important of all, it is valuable to know 
that the Western traditions of sexual mysticism are consistently oriented 
toward transcendence of the self/other division that characterizes modernity. 
In other words, sexual mysticism is not a rejection of this world but rather 
an affirmation of another world as glimpsed through beauty in this one; it is 
an affirmation of transcendence realized through the immanent form of the 
beloved. Thus sexual mysticism remains—as Alice Bunker Stockham, 
H.D., Nicholas Berdyaev, and others have pointed out—profoundly 
interwoven with the mysteries of human creativity as much as with the 
mysteries of self-transcendence. History has demonstrated that, no matter 
how intense the forces allied against it, no matter how brutal the 
Inquisitional apparatus, still exponents and practitioners of erotic mysticism 
continue to appear in each age. Our era and the next will be no exception. 
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